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SOME ASPECTS OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


One of the peculiarities of democratic 
* development in the United States 1s 
the virtual surrender by the educated 
classes of their functions of criticism 
and leadership. To this, more than to 
anything else, is due the American 
susceptibility to what are called 
“crazes.” People often wonder why it 
is that, for all their high average of 
intelligence, Americans are so apt to 
get swept away by movements that are 
opposed to all human experience or con- 
tradicted by the most ordinary facts of 
economics—such movements, for in- 
stance, as the “Greenback” agitation 
in 1875, and Bryanism in 1896. The 
reason seems to be that those to whom 
the work of political instruction natu- 
rally belongs, the men whose knowl- 
edge or position or special study of the 
subject would entitle them to be heard, 
prefer to play the part of silent and 
somewhat cynical onlookers. The pref- 
erence, it is only fair to say, is one of 
necessity rather than choice. It has 
been largely forced upon them by the 
changes that have come over American 
politics since the War; more specifically 
by the great and growing power of the 
“machine” and the sway of the Boss. 
It is rather, however, with the fact 
and its results than with the causes of 
it that I am now concerned. And the 
fact is that the American masses get 


no such sound and systematic educa- 
tion in politics as is open, for example, 
to the people of England. It has been 
rightly noted as a most hopeful sign 
that Members of Parliament should be 
constantly appearing on public plat- 
forms without reference to electioneer- 
ing tactics. These meetings are the 
saving clause of our democracy. They 
are held when the atmosphere is free 
of campaign thunder and when in con- 
sequence the speaker, not having to 
worry about his seat, may condescend 
to an impartiality and thoughtfulness 
that are hardly permitted to the mere 
candidate. Nothing worse is expected 
of him than to unfold the party view 
of the issues of the day, and even that 
he need not press too closely, for Eng- 
lishmen have a wholesome dislike for 
political zealots. A quite singular 
chance, in fact, lies before the M.P. 
who visits his constituents in between 
sessions of treating public questions 
broadly and temperately and with 
nothing more distorting than a merely 
human deference to the claims of par- 
tisanship. On the whole, the chance 
is admirably seized. The speeches an 
M.P. delivers on these occasions are, 
as a rule, far more reasonable and in- 
forming than his efforts during the 
stress of an election or on the floor of 
the House. It would, for instance, be 
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almost impossible to rate too highly the 
educational value of such harangues as 
Sir Edward Grey’s and Mr. Morley’s 
for and against the war, or of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recent address to the 
Temperance Party in Birmingham. I 
have heard Americans complain that 
English public men speak to popular 
audiences as though they were profes- 
sors lecturing a class. They do; and 
the reason why they do it is the 
strength of the English democracy. It 
is because they are there—as every one 
but Lord Rosebery seems to realize— 
not to ask advice, but to give it. In- 
struction is expected of them just as 
much as a fairly regular attendance at 
the House; and for this vital work 
of instruction the average English 
M.P. is well qualified. He repre- 
sents a high standard of intelligence, 
and if, as a rule, he has the English 
defect of spoiling sound thoughts by 
a prosy and pointless way of putting 
them, he has the English merit of com- 
ing to close quarters with his subject 
and the English preference for facts 
and concrete argument over vapid gen- 
eralization. In this way, whether a 
General Election be pending or no, 
every point of domestic and foreign 
policy is threshed out on the platform; 
elections and the machinery of politics 
are put into their proper place, and 
public attention and criticism are 
brought incessantly to bear upon the 
actual business of government. Under 
such a system one can hardly conceive 
any such fundamental absurdity as 
Bryanism making real headway. It 
would be instantly challenged and ex- 
posed on a hundred platforms by the 
wost respected and best informed men 
in the kingdom, and it would stand as 
little chance of developing into a cam- 
paign issue as a proposal to abolish the 
rule of three. 

But in America, where men of culture 
and refinement have been cold-shoul- 
dered out of polities, no such barrier 


exists against the propagation of popu- 
lar errors. It is only when these er- 
rors have spread over the continent, 
captured one of the big parties and 
threaten immediate peril to the Repub- 
lic, that the politicians appeal to the 
educated classes for help. Then en- 
sues a “campaign of education,” or a 
feverish attempt to do in three months 
and amid the blare of an electoral con- 
test what in England is being done 
quietly, almost unconsciously, and all 
the time. In general, argument as a 
weapon of political persuasion tends to 
disappear in a country that has com- 
mitted its workings into the hands of 
professional politicians, and its place 
is taken by appeals to party loyalty 
and regularity, indiscriminate abuse 
of opponents and frothy tributes 
to “the majesty of the _ peo- 
ple.” The only class that watches 
the drift of public opinion in 
America with any real interest is made 
up of the Boss and the campaign man- 
ager and their satellites, and they think 
less of stemming than of diverting it 
into party channels. Every American 
believes that his next door neighbor is 
only a little less qualified than himself 
to run the United States, and as one 
of the first consequences of this belief, 
he warmly resents any appearance of 
being dictated to, of being told how 
he ought to think on such or such a 
question. No Congressman or Senator 
dreams of visiting his constituency ex- 
cept at election time for the purpose of 
addressing a meeting on political top- 
ics. He would be thought unwarranta- 
bly presumptuous in attempting to give 
“the people” a lead. The result is that 
from one campaign to another 
all the instruction in politics that 
the “man in the cars” receives 
is evolved from his own runi- 
nations—the Press he suspects. and the 
annual “messages” of the President 
and the State Governors, it is to be 
feared he takes as read. Except when 
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his vote is wanted he is not appealed 
to for an opinion, and any conclusions 
be may form on matters of national 
policy have, therefore, the disadvan- 
tage of not being submitted to the 
touchstone of a riper and more experi- 
enced judgment. This is a serious 
omission in a country where the aver- 
age man is the dominant factor, for 
while the sum total of American intel- 
ligence is undoubtedly impressive, it 
is more by reason of its quantity than 
of its quality. I mean that the gener- 
ous educational system of America has 
rather raised a great many people to 
the standard of what is known as mid- 
dle-class opinion than raised the stand- 
ard itself. While, therefore, one may 
say that the operative force of English 
politics is middle-class opinion revised 
and corrected by the best, or almost the 
best, intelligence in the country, that 
of American politics is middle-class 
opinion left to its own devices. And 
middle-class opinion, especially when 
left to its own devices, is a fearsome 
thing. It marks out the nation over 
which it has gained control as a willing 
slave of words, a prey to caprice and 
unreasoning sentiment and stamps 
broadly across its face the hall-mark 
of an honestly unconscious parochial- 
ism. Such at least has been its effect 
on America. There is no country in 
which a prejudice lives longer. 

It is not fanciful to attribute much 
of the sanctity which the Monroe Doc- 
trine has won for itself among Ameri- 
cans to the inadequacy of their instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of politics. 
Nearly eighty years have passed since 
Canning suggested and John Quincy 
Adams drafted the policy which Mr. 
Monroe announced to the world in his 
Presidential Message of 1823; yet in 
all the innumerable essays that have 
been written upon it since that time, 
especially during the past two decades, 
I do not recollect one that did not whol- 
ly assume the foundations. In all that 
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I have read it is taken for granted that 
the Monroe Doctrine is something so 
essentially sound and necessary that to 
discuss its rationale would be super- 
fluous. There are articles and pam- 
phlets in plenty on its origin and the de- 
velopments it has undergone, and the 
uses to which it has been put from the 
time of the Holy Alliance to President 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan Message; pane- 
gyrics on its beneficent utility abound, 
most of them couched in the thinnest 
form of rhetoric; here and there are 
argumentative treatises for and against 
its applicability to particular incidents. 
But no American writer that I know of 
has aliowed his mind to play freely 
upon the Doctrine itself, has examined 
its root in reason or national interests, 
or endeavored to set forth its effects on 
South America. It is as though we 
were to accept antagonism between 
English and Russian interests as axio- 
matic and incurable, and with that as 
our sole starting point were then to 
approach the subject of a Russian port 
on the Persian Gulf. Our attitude 
would, of course, be hopelessly colored 
and overlaid by the predetermined con- 
clusions we had come to on the gen- 
eral question of Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions. This is very much the stand 
Americans take towards any violation 
or seeming violation, of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is passionately resented, 
not after a deliberate weighing of the 
objections that may be urged against 
it, but because it runs counter to a 
formula which accident has elevated 
into something like a national fetish. 
Few take the trouble to examine a 
proposition that finds universal accep- 
tance, least of all in a country where 
the majority is tyrant and despot in one; 
and however much subsidiary points 
of its application may be canvassed, 
the Monroe Doctrine itself is left un- 
touched even by the hardiest. The 
case against it has never yet been put 
before the American pople by one of 
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themselves; and to all foreign criticism 
they are impenetrable. In a word, it 
has not been debated, and except by 
debate you cannot, in a democracy, 
touch the average man. Writing, even 
the best writing in the Press, in maga- 
zines or in political pamphlets, passes 
by him like the idle wind which he re- 
spects not, One questions whether 
“campaign literature” ever yet turned 
a single vote, but it is not doubted that 
John Bright and Cobden turned thou- 
sands. When all that can be said in 
praise of journalism has been said, it 
remains a fact that the orator is still 
the most impressive and potent agent 
of instruction and exhortation, and a 
nation that rarely resorts to the plat- 
form except at moments of supreme 
excitement, when reason is at a dis- 
count, dooms itself to political igno- 
rance. This is, in effect, the case with 
America, and the most penetrating ar- 
gument on paper, whole tons of pub- 
lished treatises, cannot counteract, can 
hardly minimize, its bad results. Opin- 
ions grow up, to take shape, like the 
Monroe Doctrine, or Washington’s 
warning against “entangling alliances,” 
in politics that immediate circumstan- 
ces justify. Sentiment and the mere 
lapse of time combine to hallow them. 
They crystallize after a while into 
national prepossessions, are played 
upon by vote-hunting politicians and 
extolled by a Press that has no time, 
even if it had the inclination, to look 
too closely into the heart of things; 
while the few who see that they have 
outlived their usefulness, and that the 
policies they produced are no longer 
necessities but possible dangers, follow 
the example which all minorities in 
whatever department of American pub- 
lic life are taught to observe, and mo- 
nastically hold their peace. 

The Monroe Doctrine has not yet 
been made the subject of a “campaign 
of education,” and the national verdict 
in its favor goes altogether too largely 


by default. Things indeed have reached 
such a pitch that one hardly does jus- 
tice to the Monroe Doctrine in describ- 
ing it as a policy, for a policy usually 
suggests something in the nature of an 
opposition with a counter-policy of its 
own to suggest, or at least active and 
voluble dissentients. But throughout 
America there is no opposition to the 
Monroe Doctrine, and if there is any 
dissent from it, the five years that I 
spent in anxious search of some trace 
of it were evidently insufficient for 
their task. The conclusion I came to 
was that a native-born American, who 
is not a blind and half-ferocious advo- 
cate of the Monroe Doctrine, is all but 
as unthinkable as a native-born Ameri- 
can Anarchist. One meets with Ger- 
mans who have no sort of sympathy 
with Pan-Germanism, and with Rus- 
sians who will make a mockery of the 
ideals of the Pan-Slavists, but—speak- 
ing with Dr. Johnson’s contempt for 
puritanical accuracy—one never comes 
across an American who does not sub- 
scribe to the Monroe Doctrine. A pro- 
posal to abolish it as the guiding prin- 
ciple of American policy would 
find far less support than, in 
France, would gather round a 
resolution to impose an _  income- 
tax, or, in England, to upset the mon- 
archy. This universality of accep- 
tance marks it out from any political 
movement I have heard of. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine is not the battle-cry of 
any one party, but the faith of all. 
Democrats and Republicans habitually 
and as a matter of course, express 
their “unalterable adhesion” to its 
principles in their quadrennial “plat- 
forms.” Whatever an American may 
call himself, Republican, Democrat or 
Mugwump, whatever he may be, farm- 
er, capitalist, artisan or clerk, he is 
first and last, I will not say a con- 
vinced, for that might imply he had 
given some thought to the matter, but 
an instinctive Monroeist. It has come 
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down to him with al! the binding sanc- 
tity of a tradition in a country where 
traditions are few and therefore de- 
voutly held. No one disputes or ques- 
tions it; no one troubles to inquire into 
its effects or argue about its expedi- 
ency; no one tests its workings by the 
light of reason. It is worshipped by 
all with a fanaticism that facts, argu- 
ments, doubts never move, for the rea- 
son that from all such disturbing influ- 
ences the devotee, as I have tried to 
explain, is impregnably secure. That 
no European Power shall be permitted 
to colonize North or South America, 
and that the present foreign holdings 
on and around the continent shall never 
be increased or transferred, are prop- 
ositions which Americans passionately 
and unreflectingly accept as political 
axioms. The Monroe Doctrine is less 
a policy than a religion, and less a re- 
ligion than a superstition. 

What lies at the bottom of it? Fun- 
damentally, I believe—and Mr. Richard 
Olney is my authority—the fact that 
Americans are never quite convinced 
that George III is really dead. It is 
their inherited suspicion of monarchy, 
their taking it for granted that mon- 
archy means to-day what it meant a 
hundred and twenty years ago, and 
that modern Europe is still essentially 
the Europe of the Holy Alliance, that 
makes them so zealously bent on pre- 
serving South America to Republican- 
ism. When some German scholar 
makes a study of the influence of 
words on the psychology and even the 
policies of modern nations, he will give 
up a chapter at least to tracing the 
effects on Americans of the blessed 
word Republic. The comfort they get 
out of it, the dreamy ecstacy into 
which it throws them, are among the 
. direst tokens of what may be expected 
in the realm of intellectual politics from 
middle-class opinion when left to its 
own devices. Nothing interested me 
more when holding up the British end 
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of the South African war in public de- 
bate with American pro-Boers, than to 
notice how persistently my opponents 
appealed to popular prejudices in this 
matter. For the average American the 
rights and wrongs of the Transvaal 
war were well-nigh settled when it was 
put before him as a conflict between 
Republicanism and Monarchism. Such 
a conflict could only mean for him a 
strife between light and darkness, 
‘broad freedom and broad tyranny; and 
this is the interpretation Americans in- 
voluntarily put upon the issues in- 
volved in the Monroe Doctrine. If 
one turns back to that supreme speci- 
iwwen of political unctuousness, Mr. Ol- 
ney’s dispatch to Mr. Bayard of July 
20th, 1895, one finds its author con- 
stantly returning to the idea that Eu- 
rope “with the single important excep- 
tion of the Republic of France,” is 
monarchical and therefore hostile to 
the spirit of “self-government” and 
“free institutions.” The idea utterly 
bewitches him, and under its hypnotic 
influence he allows himself to write as 
though Venezuela, being a Republic, 
had reached a higher stage of civiliza- 
tion and political development than 
monarchical England. .What other in- 
ference can be drawn from this pas- 
sage, for instance: “The people of the 
United States have a vital interest in 
the cause of popular self-government. 
They have secured the right for them- 
selves and their posterity at the cost 
of infinite blood and treasure. They 
have realized and exemplified its be- 
neficent operation by a career unexam- 
pled in point of national greatness or 
individual felicity. They believe it to 
be for the healing of all nations, and 
that civilization must either advance or 
retrograde accordingly as its suprem- 
acy is extended or curtailed. Imbued 
with these sentiments, the people of 
the United States might not impossibly 
be wrought up to an active propaganda 
in favor of a cause so highly valued 
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both for themselves and for mankind. 
But the age of Crusades has passed, 
and they are content with such asser- 
tion and defence of the right of popu- 
lar self-government as their own secu- 
rity and welfare demand. It is in that 
view more than in any other that they 
believe it is not to be tolerated that the 
political control of an American State 
shall be forcibly assumed by a Euro- 
pean Power.” 

Now there was a time when such a 
rhapsody might have had its point, and 
that was eighty odd years ago, on the 
morrow of the Congresses of Laybach 
end Verona, when the Holy Alliance 
had placed the old King of Naples on 
his throne and crushed the insurrec- 
tions in Piedmont and Greece, and 
when a French army, in the name of 
the Allies, had crossed the Spanish 
frontier, captured Cadiz and restored 
Ferdinand to power. Then the issue 
was cleanly cut between absolutism 
and popular freedom, and it was to 


prevent the struggle from spreading to - 


South America, where the Spanish col- 
onies had just shaken off the yoke of 
the motherland, that the Monroe Doc- 


trine was elaborated. But to talk to-. 


day as though similar dangers had to 
be guarded against, as though any one 
nowadays wrangled over systems of 
government, is to ignore the revolution 
which Europe has undergone in the 
last eight decades not only in institu- 
tions but in national ambitions and 
purposes, and in the whole spirit of 
the people towards the office of king- 
ship. But by the great bulk of Amer- 
icans, mentally as well as physically 
isolated, nationally self-engrossed to a 
degree of intensity hardly to be con- 
ceived by Europeans, and more insis- 
tent on their past than even the Irish, 
the very fact of this revolution is un- 
suspected, The apprehensions that 
moved President Monroe are still alive 
in them. They still believe the strug- 
gle between absolutism and self-gov- 
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ernment to be a “world-question,” and 
with a quite inimitable unconscious- 
ness of absurdity, they still regard them- 

selves as the sole champion of popular 
rights. No one who has had the 
exciting experience of trying to con- 
vince an average American that the 
Canadian, for example, is as “free’’ as 
he is, will deny that this is so. “How 
can he be,” is the invariable retort, 
“when he is the subject of a Monarchy 
and I the citizen of a Republic?’ Lu- 
dicrous as it sounds, it is nevertheless 
the fact that Americans have not the 
least doubt but that in preserving 
South America to the Spanish half- 
breed version of government, merely 
because it masquerades under the in- 
signia of Republicanism, they are ren- 
dering civilization an immense service. 
They actually conceive themselves to 
be promoting the cause of the 


highest public morality both by 
keeping South America to the 
straight and narrow path, and 
by preserving themselves from the 


taint of monarchical neighborhood. In 
what way an Italian colony in Argen- 
tina or a Germanized Brazil could im- 
pair what Mr. Olney calls the “moral 
interests” of the United States—that 
is, could weaken its Republicanism— 
has not been clearly explained. The 
proximity of Canada has had no such 
results, and one can only include it 
among the many other distorted visions 
to which the Monroe doctrine has given 
rise, that Americans should descry 
danger to their institutions in a Euro- 
pean lodgment on South American soil. — 

If Americans could only for a little 
while free themselves from the bond- 
age to rhetoric and sentiment, and col- 
lect themselves for the effort of seeing 
things as they are, they would, I be- 
lieve, recognize that to abandon the 
Monroe Doctrine would entail as little 
harm to their political and material in- 
terests as to their moral, In their 
present condition they either cannot or 




















will not see, at any rate they do not 
acknowledge, what are the obvious 
effects of their cherished policy on 
South America. The Monroe Doctrine 
perpetuates in South America the pre- 
dominance 6f-a_ religion which Ameri- 
cans detest, of a race which they de- 
spise and of a system of government 
which in all but the name is a flat ne- 
gation of everything America stands 
tor. It rules out Teutonic civilization 
in favor of the religious and military 
dispositions beyond which, after eighty 
years’ trial, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese mestizos have proved their inca- 
pacity to advance. In the name of 
Republicanism it condemns a whole 
continent to weakness, backwardness 
and anarchy. It precludes all moral 
progress as decisivelyas it hampersma- 
terial development; it blocks the way 
to all that might make South America 
stable and prosperous, that might open 
up what are perhaps the richest un- 
tapped markets in the world, that 
might stimulate the Americans’ them- 
selves by contact with neighbors on 
their own level. On almost every 
page of Professor A. H. Keane’s “Cen- 
tral and South America,” though the 
Monroe Doctrine is never mentioned, 
one finds the traces of its blighting in- 
fluence. Here is a colossal coritinent 
with a destiny that should rival Rus- 
sia’s, magnificently watered, inhabita- 
ble by Caucasians, all of it sparsely 
populated and much of it barely ex- 
plored, teeming with mineral and agri- 
cultural wealth, and yet lying half- 
derelict, the prey of revolutionary tur- 
bulence—and all for lack of a strong 
government that would ensure to capi- 
tal the fruits of its enterprise. 

As things are, there appears to be 
nothing in front of South America but 
a cycle of revolutions. The hope of a 
stable, orderly rule ever being evolved 
under the presidency of half-caste at- 
torneys and guerilla chieftains is one 
that, after the experience of the last 
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eighty years, no one entertains. From 
Patagonia to Panama there broods over 
the continent the spirit of insecurity, 
disorder and insurrectionary violence. 
There is no real guarantee, except per- 
haps in the case of Chili and Argen- 
tina, that what is now happening in 
Colombia and Venezuela may not to- 
morrow be the fate of any and every 
South American State. Such a guar- 
antee can only be forthcoming under a 
firm, well-established and responsible 
government, and no such government 
is possible unless and until either the 
United States or some European Power 
takes the matter in hand. But the 
Americans, at all events for the pres- 
ent, have no intention of expanding 
southwards. They do not colonize 
South America themsélves; they are 
not reserving it for any private 
schemes of aggrandizement; they bare- 
ly even trade with it. Such benefit 
as they derive from warning off Eu- 
rope from South America is altogether 
indirect, and this again differentiates 
Pan-Americanism from such an hon- 
estly self-seeking and tangible move- 
ment as Pan-Germanism. When Ameri-\\ 
cans drop declamation on the subject 
and condescend to argument, their 
reasoning runs substantially as fol- 
lows:—“It is to our interests to keep 
South America impotent and in a rest- 
less state of anarchy because only so 
can we maintain the hegemony of the 
American continent without trouble or 
expense to ourselves. Under existing 
conditions our position is invulnerable; 
nobody can conquer America, and we 
are consequently spared the burden of 
huge armaments and their inevitable 
drain on the productive energy’of the 
people. But once admit that EPuropean 
Powers have the right to absorb South 
America at will, and the whole situa- 
tion is changed. We should then be 
no longer the sovereign of the new 
world; our ‘fiat’ would be ‘law’ only 
within the precise confines of the 
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United States, and the national pres- 
tige and authority would be propor- 
tionately diminished. More than that. 
By allowing our rivals in peace and our 
possible enemies in war to establish 
themselves at our very doors, we pro- 
vide them gratuitously with a jumping- 
off ground from which they may be 
tempted to spring at our throat, and 
we lay upon ourselves the necessity of 
guarding against their encroachments 
by shouldering the dead-weight of 
militarism, to our long and happy ex- 
emption from which the nation owes 


_much of its prosperity.” 


To decide how far these arguments 
are sound, and how far illusions, it is 
almost enough just to glance at the 
map. The United States is already 
girdled on three sides with a chain of 
foreign holdings, one of them all but as 
large as herself with a contiguous 
boundary line of over 3,000 miles. Yet 
no American considers that Canada, or 
Great Britain through Canada, is in 
any way a menace to the security of 
the United States. If, through all 
these years, the possession of Canada, 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, the 
Lesser Antilles, Trinidad, Belize and 
British Guiana by Great Britain; of 
Gaudeloupe and its dependencies, Mar- 
tinique, St. Pierre and Miquelon and 
French Guiana by France; of St. 
Thomas and Santa Cruz by Denmark, 
and of Dutch Guiana by Holland—has 
been found compatible with the main- 
tenance by Americans of a regular 
army of 21,000 men and of a navy third 
or fourth rate in size whatever it may 
be in quality, with what force can it 
be argued that the acquisition, let us 
say, of a portion of Brazil by Germany, 
3,000 miles at least from American ter- 
ritory, would endanger the United 
States or necessitate the addition of 
a single man or a _ single ship 
to the national defences? The 
very conditions which American 
picture to themselves as a calamity 


- warded off at any cost, do as a mat- 


| ter of fact, and in all their essentials 
| exist at this moment without causing 
them the slightest anxiety. That is 


to say, the country is, and has been for 
a hundred years, “threatened” by a 
score of fortified positions and naval 
stations held by foreign powers almost 
within sight of the American coast. 
And if these, in spite of the manifest 
fitness of many of them as bases of 
operations, can be regarded without 
uneasiness, can be held guiltless of har- 
boring any peril to the United States, 
wherein would lurk the danger of the 
annexation by a European Power of 
Patagonia or Uruguay? One may even | 
go further, and conceive the whole of , 
South America proper, from the Bay of | 
Panama to Cape Horn, partitioned 
among the Governments of Europe 
without being able to say where or 
how the safety of the United States 
would be jeopardized. The invulner- 
ability of America would be no less 
complete then than now, her power 
would be just as great, her resources 
in no ways diminished, her frontiers 
as much or as little exposed as they are 
to-day. It can, I believe, be shown 
that even the danger of a conflict would 
be lessened, and that Europe’s anxiety 
to keep the peace with America would 
be considerably more pronounced than 
one can pretend ii to be at this mo- 
ment. For however much the various 
Powers might quarrel among them- 
selves in South America, they would 
all be at one in desiring the friendship 
of their mighty neighbor to the north. 
Self-interest would constrain them with 
a compelling force there could be no 
escaping, not to risk their colonies by 
provoking a conflict with the United 
States; and the possibility of an anti- 
American coalition with which Amert- 
cans torture their imaginations, should 
they abandon the Monroe Doctrine, is 
the veriest bugaboo. But it is said that 
American prestige would be damaged. 
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Would it? The prestige, if one can 
eall it such, that the Monroe Doctrine 


| confers upon the United States, is that 


| of the dog in the manger simply. 


It 
produces in Europe nothing but exas- 
peration, enmity and a maddening de- 
sire, which one of these days will be 
uncontrollable, to combine for a de- 
cisive rush; and even among the South 


| American States themselves it has 


aroused a suspicious resentment which 
its occasional usefulness as a diplo- 


\ matic cloak has by no means allayed. 


Among the many hallucinations which 
surround the Monroe Doctrine, none 
has been more curious than the belief 
which Americans held quite seriously 
up to a year or two ago, that it was a 
sort of self-acting barrier against Eu- 
ropean “aggression,” and had only to 
be advertised as such to be automatical- 
ly effective. The idea that they might 
one day be called upon to fight for it 
has only just occurred to them; but, 
having occurred to them, they at once 
and with remarkable intensity begin 
the building of a powerful fleet. This, 
to be sure, is only common-sense, but 
it carries with it an inference which 
Americans should lose no time in di- 
gesting. The Monroe Doctrine, instead 
of being a protection against “the 
burden of militarism,” invites it. 
Whether the appearance of Europe on 
South American soil would entail on 
the United States any considerable ad- 
dition to her fighting strength is at 
least extremely arguable. - What is 
clear is that to make the Doctrine effec- 
tive Americans must ultimately be pre- 
pared to face one, and possibly more 
than one, of the strongest Powers of 
the Old World. They cannot issue a 
challenge to all Europe without the 
force, if necessary, to oppose all Eu- 


rope; and the lowest standard of naval | 
strength which the Monroe Doctrine | 


imposes upon them is that which regu- 
lates the policy of the British Admiral- 
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ty. They must, that is, build and \ 


equip a fleet that shall be more than | 


equal to the strongest combination that 
any two Powers can bring against 
them. This, of course, is not a very 
formidable undertaking to a country 
of the wealth and resources of the 
United States, a country which light- 
heartedly pays out every year on pad- 
ded and fraudulent pension claims more 
than any nation on earth expends on 
its fleet. But it altogether does away) 
with the convenient fallacy that the 
Monroe Doctrine is an insurance, 
against large armaments. In their 
anxiety to avoid a problematical in- 
crease, which at the worst would be a 
small one, in their war strength, Ameri- 
cans, without quite realizing it, are in- 
curring the certain liabilities of what 
may prove the naval supremacy of the 
world, of what must at all events be a 
colossal fleet. So far as “militarism” 
goes, the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine seems likely to affect Ameri- 
ca as the retention of Alsace-Lorraine 
has affected Europe. 

There seems to be an idea in England 
that the devotion of Americans to the 
Monroe Doctrine has been somewhat 
weakened by the Spanish War, and 
that having interfered so decisively in 
the affairs of the Old World, they now 
feel it to be logically impossible to re- 
sist the claims of Europe to have a 
voice in South American destinies. I 
do not believe the idea is at all a cor- 
rect one, or that the Spanish War has 
bad anything but a precisely contrary 
effect. It has whetted the appetite for 
land, has confirmed the American sense 
of invincibility, and has turned out 
such a pleasant prelude to the drama 
of expansion, that if to-morrow the 
freedom of transit across the Isthmus 
of Panama were to be threatened by 
the Venezuelan revolutionists, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would have the whole 
country behind him in settling the Cen- 


| 
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tral American problem by annexation. 
Moreover, one has to remember that 
the Monree Doctrine wears only such 
aspects as Americans care to give it, 
and that it is they, and not Europe, 
who determine the construction to be 
put upon it. It has, in consequence, 
the virtue of a most complaisant eclas- 
ticity, and I honestly do not know of 
anything in the remotest degree touch- 
ing upon South America that it could 
not be stretched to cover. Long be- 
fore the Spanish War it was appealed 
to to justify the seizure of Cuba on the 
ground that if America did not take it 
somebody else would. The Southern 
slave-holders, whose political influence 
depended on the extension of slavery 
to fresh States, used it as a pretext for 
the annexation of Texas; and General 
Grant sought to prove that it made the 
absorption of San Domingo inevitable. 
The Monroe Doctrine even provided the 
basis of a protest against the confeder- 
ation of the Canadian provinces. Per- 
haps its most amazing distortion is to 
be found in a report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, issued in 
1898, just when the Cuban question 
was nearing its crisis:—“We cannot 
consent upon any conditions that the 
depopulated portions of Cuba shall be 
recolonized by Spain any more than she 
should be allowed to found a new col- 
ony in any part of this hemisphere or 
islands thereof.” On the other hand, 
it has several times been overlooked 
when precedent would have seemed to 
demand its employment. It is a fact, 
for instance, that the French were 
turned out of Mexico without the Mon- 
roe Doctrine being once mentioned in 
official despatches. It is somewhat 
difficult, therefore, to say at any given 
moment what the Doctrine involves or 
precisely represents. Mr. Olney for 
instance, in the notorious despatch to 
which I have already referred, de- 
clares that “it does not establish any 
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general protectorate by the United 
States over other American States,” 
but further on he announces 
that “the United States is practically 
sovereign on this Continent, and its fiat 
is law upon the subjects to which it 
confines its interposition.” How these 
two statements are to be reconciled is 
by no means obvious. “It does not,” 
he goes on, “relieve any American State 
from its obligations as fixed by inter- 
national law, nor prevent any European 
Power directly interested from en- 
forcing such obligations, or from in- 
flicting merited punishment for the 
breach of them.” But here, again, 
every one knows, though Mr. Olney 
does not state it, that the “merited 
punishment” inflicted must be such as 
the United States approves, and must 
never take the form of permanent seiz- 
ure of the offending State’s territory. 
“It does not contemplate any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of any 
American State, or in the relations be- 
tween it and other American States. 
It does not justify any attempt on our 
part to change the established form of 
government of any American State, or 
t» prevent the people of such State from 
altering that form according to their own 
will and pleasure.” I imagine the time 
may come when the words I have itali- 
cized will be quoted against the United 
States Government with uncomforta- 
ble aptness; for it is quite conceivable 
that some day or other the Germans 
in Brazil or the Italians in Argentina 
may voluntarily enroll themselves as 
self-governing colonies under the flag 
of the Motherland. In which case, no 
doubt, Mr. Olney’s unfortunate admis- 
sion will be quietly dropped, and some 
American statesman of say, 1950, will 
succeed in proving that the new con- 
tingency comes entirely within the 
eategory of forbidden things. A cer- 
tain Mr, Howard, of Texas, speaking 
in Congress nearly fifty years ago, was 


ain 
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rash enough to say that the Monroe 
Doctrine did not mean “that every set- 
tlement upon any sand-bank on this 
Continent is an offence which is to re- 
sult in war.” One gives, perhaps, the 
best rough and ready definition of its 
scope by saying that to the American 
of to-day that is just what it does 
mean. 

(It is very doubtful whether, at this 
stage of the world’s history, it is pos- 
‘sible for one nation permanently to ex- 
clude all other nations from a country 
which she herself refuses to control or 
accept any responsibility for. And that 
is exactly the position into which the 
Monroe Doctrine forces the United 
States. The Americans admit no lia- 
bility whatever for the outrages, dis- 
orders and financial crookedness of the 
half-caste Republics under their pa- 
tronage. It is not their behavior to Eu- 
rope, but Europe’s behavior towards 
them that the United States claims the 
right to supervise. If any European 
Power were to claim a similar irre- 
sponsible suzerainty over even the most 
worthless region in Africa, it would be 
instantaneously challenged; and it is 
altogether too much to expect that the 
Monroe doctrine, which takes upon 
itself to dispose of the one valuable 
domain still left open on this rapidly 
dwindling planet, should not eventually 
be brought to a decisive test. It seems 
part of the inevitable evolution of 
things that an over-crowded Europe, 
ceaselessly endeavoring to lower the 
social pressure by emigration, and to 
carve out by conquest or annexatiorf 
exclusive reserves for traders, should 
one day fling itself upon South America 
as it already has upon Africa and 
China. It is possible to imagine a 
score of incidents that might call for 
European intervention in the near fu- 
ture; for South America is a land of 
“sporadic unrest, and one knows how 
conveniently apt the property of the 
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citizens of a country that is bent on 
expansion is to get damaged and to 
need protection whenever there is the 
slightest disorder. Whether by acci- 
dent or design, or as the result of the 
steady ousting of the mestizo adven- 
turers from authority by the foreign 
settlers, the United States seem des- 
tined to be faced with these alterna 
tives:—to fight and keep South Amer-\ 
ica as it is, to “Egyptize” the great’ 
continent in her southern borders, or to \ 
submit to seeing it parcelled out among 
the nations of Europe. I cannot doubt 
what will be the choice of America. 
Dominated by tradition and sentiment, 
and carried away by the national con- 
viction thet anything that touches 
the American continent must affect the 
fraction of it which she occupies, she 
will elect to fight. She will act as 
she was ready to act at the time of the 
Venezuelan affair, when, be it never 
forgotten, she was prepared to plunge 
Anglo-Saxondom into war and risk a 
hundred million pounds worth of trade 
sooner than see a strip of territory, 
eighteen hundred miles from her south- 
ernmost boundary, pass from the con- 
trol of half-caste revolutionists 
into British hands. Whenever the 
issue is raised again I believe her 
course will be the same. Once more 
she will espouse the lower civilization 
against the higher, will support a sys- 
tem for which she has no moral or in- 
tellectual sympathy against a system 
all but identical with her own, and 
will stand with all her power in the 
path of those renovating influences 
that can alone redeem South America. 
No consideration of national safety, as| 
I have tried to argue, really counsels) 
such a course, and material interests 
are all against it. It will nevertheless 
be adopted, unless—what under the 
conditions of American politics it is 
vain to hope for—there should be a 
sudden accession of Geist, a wider out- 
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look among the leaders, and a cam- 
paign of education to free this momen- 
tous question from its entangling al- 
liance with sophistry and passion. A 
recent writer declares the Monroe Doc- 
trine to be simply the principle of self- 
protection under a concrete name. It 
may have been so once, but the de- 
velopments of the last eighty years ap- 
pear to have changed it into an in- 
fringement of the sovereign rights of 
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other nations, far greater in its scope 
than any warranted by simple self- 
preservation. Self-preservation, for 
example, may, and as some think wiil, 
make it necessary for the United 
States to extend her authority over 
Mexico and the Isthmus of Panama; 
but by no possible stretch of reason- 
ing can it be held to justify the policy 
that would make of all South America 
a terra clausa. 
Sydney Brooks. 





MUSIC IN 


“There’s not a house you go into,” 
said Miss Pratt, a hundred years ago 
in “The Inheritance,” “but some of the 
family are musical.” One hardly likes 
to think what that voluble lady’s feel- 
ings and language would be, could she 
make her way into the castles and 
lodges where dwell the descendants 
of the Rossvilles and the Whytes and 
all the rest of them, and note there the 
evidences of present-day musical inter- 
’ est. Could she go further and visit just 
such a row of red-brick villas as that 
where old Mr. Adam Ramsay lived, 
and know that in all probability a 
pianoforte is to be found in each of 
them, even Miss Pratt’s tongue would, 
I think, fail her for once. 

It is true that since the discovery of 
“Bridge” the pianoforte remains shut 
in a good many houses where former- 
ly it was sure to be opened after din- 
ner, and used for accompaniments to 
“Coon” songs and the “Geisha,” but 
these are for the most part what are 
called “great houses,” and they are in 
a minority. In Miss Edgeworth’s 


“Helen” there is an interesting argu- 
ment between Lady Davenant and Mr. 
Harley as to the comparative power in 
society of music and cards. 


Lady 


FICTION. 


Davenant is all for what she aptly de- 
scribes as “the silent superiority of 
cards,” and says, “Cards in their day 
(and their day is not over yet) had a 
wider influence than music.” No doubt 
the view she took was a sound one in 
her time, and there may be a Lady 
Davenant or two at the present mo- 
ment who would argue that cards are 
more useful and powerful, socially, 
than music. But Mr. Harley would 
in these days have the best of the ar- 
gument and the largest following, for 
the people who are not musical, or who 
do not try to appear so, are getting 
very rare indeed, of that we may be 
sure. 

It is curious that the best novels of 
our own period which deal with con- 
temporary social life have so little to 
say about music. Here and there al- 
lusions to it ‘may be found, and the 
second-rate “society” novelist knows 
its value, but there is nothing either: 
illuminating or amusing, nothing 
which, in a hundred years’ time, will 
enlighten the serious student of our: 
manners, or divert the musical reader 
who shall stumble upon the forgotten 
novels of Victorian times. Very dif- 
ferent is it with many of the novels 
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which paint that period of which the 
year 1800 may be taken as a centre; 
from Miss Edgeworth and Miss Aus- 
ten and Miss Ferrier especially we can 
get many a curious glimpse at the ama- 
teur musical doings of their times. It 
cannot be pretended that those doings 
were really of much importance, but 
they are often vastly entertaining. 

The period which saw the work of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven was, 
musically speaking, a Golden Age, but 
the influence of German music was 
unfelt in London drawing-rooms as it 
was in English country-houses. Ital- 
ian music, and that not always of the 
highest class, was preferred in pro- 
fessedly musical circles, to the exclu- 
sion of all others. Miss Edgeworth 
is a mine of information on the sub- 
ject. It seems as if there never was 
such a musical house as Mrs. Fal- 
coner’s in “Patronage.” We learn 
from that delightful novel not only who 
were the favorite composers in the last 
century eighties, but that in certain 
characteristics London musical society 
was then very much as it is now. 
There was the same anxiety on the 
part of entertainers to secure profes- 

_ sional musicians at their parties with- 
out cost; there were the same charity 
concerts, at which popular vocalists 
are expected to give their services, and 
look as if they liked it. 

“Now, my dear,” says Mrs. Falconer 
to her husband, “I must trouble you to 
sign this draft for our concert last 
week. These public singers are terri- 
bly expensive, yet at a concert one 
must have them, and one cannot have 
them without coming up to their 
price.” 

“Why do you not do as others do?” 
replies Mr. Falconer. “Let these musical 
professors give a concert at your house; 
then, instead of paying them, you shure 
their profits, and you have the best 
company at your house into the bar- 
gain.” 


“Such things are done, I know,” says 
Mrs. Falconer, ‘and by people of rank, 
too.” 

There are no extinct species, it is 
to be feared, in the world of snobs, 
und these “people of rank” have their 
counterpart to-day. How superior in 
these matters was poor, much-abused 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley to the rich and 
virtuous Mrs. Falconer! The greatest 
artists would “leave off their sore 
throats” in order to sing for Becky. 
This was because she was kind to 
them, said “Hush” at Gaunt House 
when they began to sing, and even 
crossed the rope-marked line which 
separated the contaminating performer 
from the immaculate listener. But 
Mrs. Falconer had amateur concerts 
as well as professional. There was one 
at which Dr. Mudge “forever estab- 
lished his fame in ‘Buds of Roses,’” 
and Miss La Grande was “astonishing, 
absolutely astonishing, in ‘Frenar vor- 
rei le lagrime,’ ” in Catalani’s best man- 
ner, while Miss Georgiana Falconer 
was divine in “Giove omnipotente.” On 
one occasion the ladies at Mrs. Falcon- 
er’s were kind enough to turn over 
their music-books, and Alfred Percy 
“for some minutes heard only the 
names of La Tour, Winter, Von Esch, 
Lanza, Portogallo, Mortellari, Gug- 
lielmi, Sacchini, Sarti, Paisiello, pro- 
nounced in various tones of ecstasy 
and execration.” It is mortifying that 
we do not know which were the com- 
posers praised, and which the con- 
demned. I incline to the belief that 
the last three may have been the un- 
popular composers, for they probably 
are the best on the list, and some light 
is thrown on the Misses Falconer’s 
taste by their polite reference, at an- 
other time, to certain musicians whose 
names do not live in dictionaries alone. 
They were speaking of “those two eter- 
nal Miss Byngs, with voices like 
cracked bells, and with their old-fash- 
ioned music, Handel, Corelli, Pergolesi 
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—horrid!” Mortellari preferred to Han- 
del, and Portogallo to Corelli! Even so 
at the present day, there are doubtless 
those who prefer Miss Maude White 
to Sir Hubert Parry, and Mascagni and 
Massenet to Mozart. Still the stand- 
ard of taste in the “Patronage” period 
was, in some points, higher than it is 
in our day. French songs, with fever- 
ish words by Verlaine and other poets 
who feed on passion, are sung to-day 
by amateurs and professionals alike, 
and not an eyebrow is raised in ques- 
tion as the singer describes, in his or 
her best “voir blanche,” the unveiled 
perfections of the poet’s mistress, or 
the ardor of their embracings. God- 
frey Percy would have been horrified 
at this kind of thing. When he went 
to call on Miss Hauton at Clermont 
Park, she was found at the piano. “Her 
voice was delightful, but he was sur- 
prised, and not pleased, by the choice 
of her songs; she was singing songs 
which, to use the gentlest expression, 
were rather too anacreontic, songs 
which, though sanctioned by fashion, 
were not such as a young lady of taste 
would prefer, or such as a man of deli- 
cacy would like to hear from his sister 
or his wife.” If the offending songs 
were of a kind common enough in the 
time of Purcell and his immediate suc- 
cessors, then Mr. Percy had reason in- 
deed. Butby the timeof George III songs 
of that type were as démodé as Handel, 
Corelli or Pergolesi were in Hauton and 
Falconer society; so that the conclusion 
cannot be resisted that Godfrey was 
very “nice” in his taste. Not quite so 
nice, however, as that writer of fash- 
ionable novels, when George IV was 
king, Mr. Lister, author of “Granby,” 
and the first husband of clever Lady 
Cornewall Lewis. There was a lady 
in his “Anne Grey” who “sang with 
an impassioned richness in her voice, 
such as enchained and captivated the 
sense of the listener....It was a 
style unlike the generality of that 


which is heard in private society. It 
was a style which perhaps we should 
be unwilling to hear, beautiful though 
it was, from a sister, or a daughter, 
or a wife.” Here it is not the poetry 
or the music of which true refinement 
cannot approve, it is the rich voice, 
combined with the unamateurish style, 
which is indelicate. 

Miss Edgeworth and Mr. Lister, who 
both “moved in the best society,” wrote 
about very aristocratic people indeed. 
Dukes and their relations are hardly 
more common among the dramatis 
persone of an up-to-date playwright 
than they are in the pages of the irre- 
sistible Irishwoman or the elegant 
Englishman. Miss Pratt, too, whom I 
began by quoting, was nothing if not 
aristocratic, and her creator, Miss Fer- 
rier, had as good opportunity as any 
one of knowing the state of music in 
Scotland. 

It would not be fair, then, to infer too 
much from these authorities as to the 
diffusion of musical taste in their time. 
Mr. Austen Leigh, in his “Memoir of 
Jane Austen,” says distinctly that 
music at that time was not by any 
means as universal an accomplishment 
as Miss Pratt believed it to be. He 
tells us that pianofortes were only 
found in specially musical houses: in 
fact, they were about as common :s 
billiard tables are now. This seems :s 
if it might be an exaggeration; a_ bil- 
liard table needs a large room, and is 
consequently kept out of many houses 
where it would otherwise be found. 
Pianofortes take up but little space, 
and even in Mrs. Bates’s little first-floor 
parlor, in the main street of Highbury. 
was large enough to take in the square 
piano which Frank Churchill sent 
down from Broadwood’s, and around 
which so much delightful mystery and 
gossip centred. Of course there was 
a piano at Hartfield, and the “good 
Coles” had their new Grand, althongh 
Mr. Cole did not know one note from 
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another. We are not actually shown 
Mrs. Elton’s “instrument,” but she 
must have had a very elegant one; per- 
haps it was a wedding present from 
Mrs. Bragge or Mrs. Smallridge. Miss 
Austen does not mention the name of 
any pianoforte-maker but Broadwood, 
so we do not know who was patronized 
by Mr. Cole or Mr. Woodhouse. Per- 
haps Stoddart of Golden Square or 
Clementi of Cheapside, or Kirkman of 
Old Broad Street. The compass would 
be but five octaves, the case would be 
mahogany, bound and ornamented with 
brass or tortoise shell; and the tone of 
Miss Austen’s pianoforte would seem 
to us could we hear it, as cracked and 
wizened as did Miss Honeyman’s 
piano (which she thought a delightful 
instrument—it had been Charles’s) to 
Ethel Newcome and her little brothers. 
Miss Austen knew what she was talk- 
ing about when she introduced musical 
topics. It is recorded of her that she 
used to get up early in the morning 
to practise, and it is pleasant to reflect 
bow completely this would have won 
the approval of Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh. Although Mrs. Collins had 
been accustomed to a pianoforte when 
she was Miss Charlotte Lucas—a piano- 
forte on which Mary Bennett had, no 
doubt performed her long and dull con- 
certos—her worthy William evidently 
did not think it necessary that Huns- 
ford Parsonage should possess one. 
Perhaps it would have been too 
close an imitation of Rosings. Two 
pianos were to be found there, and 
Lady Catherine is never more charac- 
teristic than when discussing music. 

“Do you play and sing, Miss Ben- 
nett?” 

“A little.” 

“Oh, then, we shall be happy to hear 
you some time or other—our instrument 
is a capital one, probably superior to—. 
Do your sisters play and sing?” 
“One of them does.” 

“Why did you not all learn? 


You 
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cught to have learned. The Miss Webbs 
all play, and their father has not so 
good an income as yours.” Clearly 
Lady Catherine wished music to be as 
general an accomplishment as Miss 
Pratt alleged it to be. Overhearing 
Colonel Fitzwilliam and Elizabeth talk- 
ing of music, she interposes: 

“I must have my share in the con- 
versation, if you are speaking of music. 
There are few people in England, I 
suppose, who have more true enjoy- 
ment of music than myself, or a better 
natural taste. If I had ever learnt, I 
should have been a great proficient 
I often tell young ladies that no excel- 
lence in music is to be acquired without 
constant practice. I have told Miss 
Bennett several times that she will 
never play really well unless she prac- 
tises more, and though Mrs. Collins 
has no instrument, she is very welcome 
to come to Rosings every day, and 
play on the pianoforte in Mra. Jeukin- 
son’s room; she would be in nobody's 
way, you know, in that part of the 
house.” 

Could any musician, amateur or pro- 
fessional, give a modern Miss Bennett 
better advice than this? 

In Miss Austen’s time the piano, 
which had only come into vogue some 
thirty or forty years previously, had 
a serious rival in the harp. This was 
so, at any rate, amongst people rich 
enough to afford the more expensive in- 
strument. A whole flood of light is 
poured upon the musical amateur ques- 
tion by a remark made by Lady Susan 
Vernon in a letter to Mrs. Johnson: 
“1 want Frederica to play with some 
portion of taste, and a good deal of 
assurance, for she has my hand and 
arm.” She would have been on Mr. 
Harley’s side in the discussion con- 
cerning the social influence of cards 
and music. Does not this delightful 
sentence reminds us atonceof Mr. Snob’s 
visit to the Evergreens, and Mrs. Pon- 
to’s “ung peu de musique au salong,” 
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when she good-naturedly observed, 
“Brilliant touch Emily has; what a fine 
arm Maria’s is”? In Mrs. Ponto’s time, 
however, the harp was becoming old- 
fashioned, yielding place to the supe- 
rior brilliance of pianistic performance 
such as that of Miss Wirt in “Sich a 
gettin’ upstairs,” whereas in Lady Su- 
san’s its popularity was at its height, 
and no doubt it was admirable in ena- 
bling young ladies to exercise what M. 
de Brantéme would have called the in- 
fluence “d’un beau bras.” 

The arrival of Miss Crawford’s harp 
at Mansfield Parsonage, and the diffi- 
culty of getting it there, were subjects 
which interested the Bertram family 
very deeply. Edmund was almost as 
indignant as Dr. Grant at the idea of 
a wagon being spared from the hay 
harvest for the conveyance of a harp. 
It is unfortunate that what Mrs. Norris 
said, when she heard of Miss Craw- 
ford’s presumption in asking for a 
wagon, has not been recorded. Henry’s 
barouche eventually had the honor ‘of 
bringing the harp on which his sister 
was to enchant Edmund with her 
“plaintive airs,” a feat equalled by Mr. 
Musgrove’s coach in “Persuasion.” 
Mary and Anne Elliot were listening 
for the carriage which was to bring 
the party from the Great House to din- 
ner at the Cottage, when the youngest 
Miss Musgrove walked in. “That she 
was coming to apologize, and that they 
would have to spend the evening by 
themselves, was the first black idea; 
and Mary was ready to be affronted 
when Louisa made all right by saying 
that she only came on foot to leave 
room for the harp, which was bringing 
iv the carriage.” The harp was brought, 
“for it seems to amuse mamma more 
than the pianoforte.” Miss Austen de- 
seribes any number of parents when 
she tells us that though Anne played 
better than the Miss Musgroves, her 
performance was little thought of by 
the parents, “whose fond partiality for 


their own daughter’s performance, and 
total indifference to any other person’s, 
gave her more pleasure for their sake 
than mortification for her own.” 

“Pray do you play the harp,” said 
Lady Juliana, the heroine of “Mar- 
riage,” “and have you a good harp 
here?” 

“We've a very sweet spinnet,” replied 
Miss Jacky, “which is, in my opinion, 
a far superior instrument.” Lady Juli- 
ana probably thought Miss Jacky a 
benighted creature for holding this 
opinion. But if the despised spinnet 
and the harp were put up for auction 
to-day, the price fetched by the for- 
mer would delight Miss Jacky as much 
as it would astonish her ladyship. 
They were far behind the _ times, 
though, at Glenfern Castle, The Laird 
reckoned all foreign music, i. ¢., all that 
was not Scotch, as an outrage on his 
ears: and we know from polite Mrs. 
Waddell, in “The Inheritance,” that the 
Laird’s taste was most reprehensible. 
“I hope,” said she, “you don’t think me 
quite so vulgar as to sing Scotch songs. 
I assure you they are quite exploded 
from the drawing-room—they are called 
‘kitchen songs.’” Now the pendulum 
has swung round and these old Scotch 
songs, honored by the Laird, despised 
by Mrs. Waddell, are collected and 
“edited” as fast as possible; few per- 
sons of taste are likely to prefer the 
music of Lanza or Portogallo to the 
bonnie Scotch tunes, and it may be 
remembered that Beethoven himself 
arranged many of them for Mr. Thom- 
son, the Edinburgh publisher. 

Rossville Castle was, of course, much 
more in the world than Glenfern, and 
Miss Pratt, as I have said, lived quite 
in what Mrs. Elton would have called 
the “first circles” of provincial Scot- 
land. She knew a family where there 
were five harpists, and “such a tuning 
and stringing and thumping goes on 
that I get perfectly stupid. As An- 
thony Whyte says, you used to be 

















aware of your danger when you saw 
a piano or a fiddle in a house, but now 
you have music in all shapes.” A 
fiddle is terrible enough, unless it is 
in the hands of a gifted player, but the 
“shapes” in which Miss Pratt met 
music were more terrible still. “Musi- 
cal glasses, and musical clocks, and 
snuffboxes, and now there are musical 
workboxes. And I’ve commissioned 
a walking-cane for my Lord from Paris 
(You know he can’t walk the length 
of his toe without a stick), and it is to 
play three waltzes, two quadrilles, and 
a hornpipe, and the Grand Turk’s 
March.” Musical glasses have ceased 
out of the land, except when children 
awaken the slumbering tones of their 
finger-bowls at dessert, with a wet 
finger. Musical boxes, alas, have not 
cuite vanished, but has any one seen 
a musical clock? The beautiful varia- 
tions which Mozart wrote for one, and 
which Mr. Borwick plays on the piano, 
must be held to justify the existence 
of these mechanical musical toys, but 
we cannot be sorry that their day is 
over. Miss Pratt’s walking-cane was 
te play waltzes, and thus it would be 
in the very first fashion, and fit for a 
Lord to walk with; for waltzes were 
the newest thing about 1814, at which 
time—grown-up people having to learn 
their dancing over again—there was 
formed that dancing class, at Devon- 
shire House, to learn the waltz, which 
afterwards developed into the Assem- 
blies at Almack’s. 

A musical box of better taste and of 
greater fame than any of Miss Pratt’s 
was that which belonged to Mr. Pullet 
at Garum Firs. It played “Hush, ye 
pretty warbling choir’—a considerable 
improvement on waltzes and the Grand 
Turk’s March, and it brought no little 
share of distinction to its owner. Lucy 
Deane and Maggie Tulliver “thought 
that it was by reason of some excep- 
tional talent in their uncle that the 
snuff-hox played such pretty tunes, 
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and indeed the thing was viewed in 
that light by the majority of his neigh- 
bors in Garum. Mr. Pullet had bought 
the box, to begin with, and knew what 
it was going to play beforehand, and 
understood winding it up.” 

George Eliot has several things to 
say about music as it was practised in 
Middlemarch and its vicinity, and it 
is as certain that, like Miss Austen, 
she knew what she was talking about, 
as it is that Middlemarch was a real 
place, and that the Brookes and Vincys, 
and Cadwalladers and Chettams were 
real people. We like Mr. Brooke all 
the better for not carrying his ad- 
vanced” views into the region of musi- 
eal art. “A woman should be able 
to sit down and play you or sing you 
a good old English tune; that is what [ 
like, though I have heard most things— 
been at the opera in Vienna, Gluck,. 
and Mozart, everything of that sort.. 
But I’m a conservative in music; it’s: 
not like ideas; I stick to the good old 
tunes.” Neither Dorothea nor Mr. 
Casaubon cared about music, and 
George Eliot, evidently taking some 
such view as Mr. Austen Leigh, for- 
gives Dorothea on the ground of the 
“small tinkling in which domestic art 
chiefly consisted at that dark period.” 
In Middlemarch it was the fashion to 
sing comic songs “in a rhythmic way, 
leaving you to fancy the tune, very 
inuch as if you were tapping a drum.” 
No doubt the “Humors of Bartlemy 
Fair” and the “Skein of white worsted 
at Flint’s” were in the Middlemarch 
repertoire, as well as “So Miss Myrtle 
is going to marry,” and the “Musical 
Wife.” 

It is hardly remembered now that 
George Eliot’s husband, G. H. Lewes, 
wrote novels. He loved music as well 
as she did, and in his “Ranthorpe” and 
“Rose, Blanche and Violet,” his young 
ladies sing Paisiello and Rossini, some 
of them going so far as to adore Bee- 
thoven, who was not at that time so 
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popular a favorite as in these days of 
lhkichter concerts. Indeed, one of them 
makes a reference to the well-known 
story of the Philharmonic orchestra 
bursting into laughter the first time 
they played his compositions. 
Rosamond Vincy, who resented her 
brother Fred’s playing the flute, had 
been taught music by a worthy church 
organist, and she sang Haydn’s can- 
zoncts and Mozart’s “Voi che sapete;” 
this was very much to her credit, 
though the geniality of the one com- 
poser and the sweetness and sincerity 
of the other unfortunately left no im- 
pression at all upon her character. 
Lucy Deane and Stephen Guest sang 
the duets from the “Creation,” as to 
which most people will take leave to 
differ from Philip Wakem, who actu- 
ally thought them “sugary,” and pre- 
ferred the tenor song from the ‘Som- 
nambula,” thus showing himself to be 
a singularly undiscerning critic. No 
doubt Haydn and Mozart were still 
looked upon as the greatest of all com- 
posers by people of taste, even in Philip 
Wakem’s day—the time of Beethoven 
was not yet. Thus Thackeray, though 
later on he allows Amelia and William 
Dobbin to delight greatly in the noble 
music of “Fidelio,” makes Becky sing 
old melodies of Haydn and Mozart, 
when she especially wished to please 
T.ady Steyne. And an authority upon 
this particular period (whom I cannot 
resist quoting, in spite of his not being 
a novelist), though he admits that he 
did not know what a note of music 
was, and had received a great deal 
more pain than pleasure from it, and 
could not distinguish a soprano from 
a bass, puts these two first. This is 
the dear delightful Elia. He speaks 
of “that inexhausted German ocean 
above which in triumphant progress, 
dolphin seated, ride those Arions, 
Haydn and Mozart, with their attend- 
ant Tritons, Bach, Beethoven and a 
eountless tribe, whom to attempt to 


reckon would but plunge me again in 
the deeps—I stagger under the weight 
of harmony, reeling to and fro at my 
wit’s end.” It is nice to think that the 
name of Bach came naturally to Elia’s 
thought in those far-off days before he 
was “discovered” by Mendelssohn. 
Lamb was not serious, surely, when he 
accuses himself of being so totally 
wanting in musical appreciation. In 
one of his letters to Manning, he speaks 
as one who could really enjoy music. 

“Kate is fifteen! 1 go about moping, 
and sing the old pathetic ballad I used 
to like in my youth, 


She’s sweet fifteen, I’m one year more. 


Mrs. Bland sang it in boy’s clothes 
the first time I heard it. I sometimes 
think the lower notes of my voice are 
like Mrs. Bland’s. That glorious singer, 
Braham, one of my lights, is fled. He 
was for a season.” Or again, “To say 
that this heart never melted at the 
concourse of sweet sounds would be a 
foul libel. ‘Water parted from the sea’ 
never fails to move it strangely. So 
does ‘In  Infancy.’” But these 
were sung “by a_— gentlewoman 
who had the power to thrill the 
soul of Elia,” and then, too, they are 
from the first play Lamb ever saw— 
“Artaxerxes” with music by Dr. Arne. 

To return to the lady novelists. Miss 
Ferrier is very funny about music in 
Scotland, but it is quite likely that 
there was some foundation for her 
ridicule. If the impression she gives 
is not one favorable to the Scotch ama- 
teur, she is corroborated in her view by 
her famous relative, Christopher North. 
“By study of which of the fine arts,” 
he asks, “is an amateur most speedily 
reduced to an idiot? By music. Your 
true musician is a jewel, your pretend- 
er paste. But among amateurs how 
few true musicians, how many pre- 
tenders!” This was doubtless true of 
England as well as Scotland a hun- 
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dred years ago. Let us hope we have 
iniproved. Not that there is not much 
we would wish otherwise, but we have, 
at any rate, got beyond the “Battle of 
Tlrague” which the Miss Osbornes and 
every one else played, and that “Sweet 
thing from the Cabinet” which was 
one of the three songs worthy Miss 
Schwartz could sing. 

And we no longer “take seconds.” 
Perhaps the present generation does 
not know what “singing second”’ meant. 
It meant adding an improvised part 
to the solo which was being sung, so 
as to turn it into a duet. Thus, when 
Emma Woodhouse was singing at Mrs. 
Cole’s, “one accompaniment to her song 
teok her agreeably by surprise—a sec- 
ond, slightly but correctly taken by 
Frank Churchill. Her pardon was 
duly begged at the close of the song, 
and everything usual followed.” The 
Frank Churchill of to-day would not 
find it so easy to improvise seconds to 
songs by Fauré or Bruneau, so that it 
must be accounted a good thing that 
hostesses are not now of the mind of 
the Duchess of Lanark in Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s “Stuart of Dunleith,” who “did 
not like people to sing unless they sang 
contralto seconds.” 

Does any one read the fashionable 
novels of Mrs, Gore, I wonder? They 
have so much resemblance to “Belle’s 
Letters” and the short stories in the 
“World” that I should think that there 
might be a public for them still. Jeames 
de la Pluche, as we all know, in the 
course of his education—“in horder to 
give myself ahideerof whata gentleman 
reelly is’—had read the “novvle of Pel- 
ham” six times, and was to go through 
it “4 times mor.” A lady in Jeames’s 
circumstances would have been desired 
to take a steady course of Mrs. Gore. 
Her great folk, with a rare exception, 
do not seem to have recognized other 
composers than Bellini and Rossini. 
Once a Mrs. Weatherly sang an Irish 
song, and it did not take, so she sang 
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the “lively vaudeville” “Tu t’en repen- 
tiras, Colin,” but “she sang it princi- 
pally to give opportunity for conver- 
sation to a pair of lovers at the other 


end of the drawing-room.” ‘This song 
was a favorite with Mrs. Gibson in 
“Wives and Daughters;” Cynthia Kirk- 
patrick sang it. What a pity it is that 
Mrs. Gaskell has so little to say about 
music! Miss Jessie singing “Jock 0’ 
Hazeldean” and Miss Jenkyns “beating 
time to it out of time” is quite her best 
allusion to it. Mrs. Gore has a scene 
between a Lady Mordaunt and her 
newly and very well married daughter 
Helen, which is worthy of Miss Edge- 
worth. “Oh, what a lovely harp!” 
cried Lady Mordaunt; “sandalwood and 
steel, I declare! French, of course! I 
hope it is not a little extravagance, ny 
dear; your own old favorite double- 
action was a. most superior instru- 
ment.” 

“It was a galanterie from Lady Dan- 
vers,” protests Helen. This is quite 
zood, and the dragged-in French word 
carries us into the Fulham drawing- 
room of Miss Belinda Brough, when 
that exquisite conversation took place 
between Belinda and her papa and Cap- 
tain Fizgig. 

“And what has my dearest love been 
doing all day?” 

“Oh, pa! I have pincéd the harp a 
little to Captain Fizgig’s flute: didn’t I, 
Captain Fizgig?’ And Captain the 
Hon. Francis Fizgig replies, “Yes, 
Brough, your fair daughter pincéd the 
harp, and touchéd the piano, égratignéd 
the guitar, and écorchéd a song or two; 
and we had the pleasure of a promenade 
a l'eau.” 

The instrument of sandalwood and 
steel reappears at a party given by 
Helen, and it is much admired by a 
Miss Felicia Daly. “What an exqui- 
site beejoo,” says Felicia, “how tasty! 
Even in Bath, I can assure your la’- 
ship, I never beheld a sweeter instru- 
ment.” It was used to play accom- 
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paniments to Rossini’s ‘“Assisa al pié,” 
and this gave opportunity to a Lady 
Wildersdale to explain that she was 
“already satiated with the cloying 
sweetness of Rossini.” This view met 
with cordial approval, and a Lady 
Theodosia began at once to regret that 
her ghastly-looking harpsichord should 
have remained tuneless and stringless 
for the last twenty years, and so be 
unable to accompany Lady Wilders- 
dale in her operatic selections. 

It is interesting to reflect that just 
as any one might say, “I should like to 
accompany that song on my ‘Grand,’ ” 
so the Miss Dalys of a bygone time 
would have said, “I should like to ac- 
company that song on my ‘Double Ac- 
tion.’ ” 

But the word “accompaniment” was 
used formerly in a different sense 
from that which it bears now. ‘The 
voice accompanied the instrument in 
Miss Edgeworth’s time, instead of the 
instrument the voice. There was more 
singing without accompaniment than is 
usual with us, and no wonder young 
ladies were frequently shy about it, 
seeing that even when the harpsichord 
was to be used to support the voice 
they had sometimes to be “dragged to 
the instrument, as the new Speaker 
of the House of Commons was former- 
ly dragged to the Chair.” In that ir- 
ritating, but delightful story, ‘“‘Deer- 
brook,” Miss Martineau’s characters 
sing a good deal without accompani- 
ment. Mr. Grey gave what must have 
been a charming song, “Dame Dum- 
shire and her Crockery Ware.” and 
Mrs. Enderby, also without accompani- 
ment, was kind enough to sing the 
wonderful tale of Giles Collins, “who 
loved a lady, and Giles and the lady 
both died of true love; Giles was buried 
in the lower chancel, and the lady in 
the higher, and upon the one grave 
grew a milk-white rose, and from the 
other a briar; both of them climbed 
to the church tower, and there tied 
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themselves in a true lover’s knot, which 
made all the parish admire.” 

But perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance in this kind of singing is that 
provided by Count Mirabel in “Henri- 
etta Temple,” and here we leave the 
untitled folk of Miss Austen and Miss 
Martineau, to become as familiar with 
the wearers of strawberry leaves as 
were Mr. Lister or Mrs. Gore. , 

“Now, Count Mirabel,” said 
Duchess, “you must favor us.” 

“Without a guitar!’ exclaimed the 
Count, and he began thrumming on his 
urm for an accompaniment. “Well, 
when I was in Spain with the Duc 
d’Angouléme, we sometime indulged in 
a serenade at Seville.” And he sang. 
Disraeli is fonder of the guitar than his 
predecessors who wrote about aristo- 
cratic amateurs. True, one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s ladies—Lady Anne Perci- 
val—knew it, as she did the “Banjore” 
-—“an African instrument, of which, I 
understand, my dear, the negroes are 
particularly fond,” but Dizzy makes 
the most use of it. 

His Captain Armine played concertos 
on the violoncello, an instrument which 
one associates rather with a blameless 
church dignitary, such as Trollope’s 
Mr. Harding, than with a spendthrift 
Apollo in the Dragoons; but he also 
played the guitar. There is an emi- 
nently Disraelian dialogue between Ar- 
mine and Henrietta. 

“Your voice summoned me.” 

“You care for music?” 

“For little else!” 

“You sing?” 

“IT hum.” 

“Try this.” 

“With you?” 

Ferdinand then accompanies himself 
to a Neapolitan air; “it was gay and 
festive, a ritournelle which might sum- 
mon your mistress to dance in the 
moonlight.” He thought music by 
moonlight divine: “If you could hear 
her sing, my dear Glastonbury, by 
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moonlight, you would confess that all 
you had ever heard or imagined of en- 
ehanted spirits floating in the air, and 
filling the atmosphere with supernatu- 
ral symphonies, was realized.” Good 
Mr. Woodhouse would have had a fit 
at the thought of a young lady singing 
by moonlight; he would have feared 
she would catch cold. 

Mr. Disraeli is the last on my list of 
novelists who throw light upon the 
musical men and manners of what I 
have called the Miss Austen period— 
though, to be sure, Henrietta Temple 
was only a young girl when Emma and 
Anne Elliot must have been middle- 
aged matrons. My last quotation shall 
be a delightful passage which fixes for 
us the position granted in the bygone 
days to professional musicians. It is 
Lady Bellairs—the Miss Bates of volu- 
ble Viscountessdom—talking to Mrs. 
Montgomery Floyd. “Oh, you know 
Pasta, do you? Very well, you shall 
bring her to my house. She shall 
sing at all my parties. I love 
music at my evenings, but I never 
pay for it, never. If she will not come 
in the evening, I will try to ask her to 
dinner, once at least. I do not like 
singers and tumblers at dinner, but she 
is very fashionable, and the young men 
like her.” 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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“Singers and tumblers” is charming. 
Nowadays those who would welcome 
a “tumbler” to their table provided he 
tumbled for nothing after dinner, out- 
number those who still treat profes- 
sional musicians as if they belonged to 
the class of saltimbanques, and so very 
thin a line separates amateurs and pro- 
fessionals that civility is generally ex- 
tended to both alike, even if the latter 
is privately considered but little better 
than a “tumbler.” One of the features 
of present-day musical life is the re- 
semblance between the amateur and 
the professional. The one courts pub- 
licity as much as the other. Nowa- 
days in every Highbury and Upper- 
cross, in every Percy Hall or Falconer 
Court, there is music to be made by 
some who have “studied abroad,” or 
been through the Royal College. But 
who shall say if the modern music 
gives more pleasure than that made by 
Miss Hauton or Jane Fairfax or Henri- 
etta Temple? It is possible that Miss 
Jacky and her spinnet and her honest 
Highland tunes were better, after all, 
than the players on “overstrung 
grands” and the arrangements of the 
“Ride of the Valkyries” and “Parsifal” 
and the “Symphonie Pathétique” which 
are crashed forth on them! 

C. W. James. 
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A distinguished historical critic has 
-assured us that the history of a party 
may be written on the theory of period- 
ical occultation. This dictum is not un- 
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supposed to radiate a light more benign 
and human than the cold and distant 
gleam John Calvin’s system shed upon 
the wayfaring steps of our fathers, it 
has suffered eclipse. But a star of 
such magnitude as that which rose on 
the horizon of the sixteenth century, 
and whose brilliance held the reverent 
gaze of those who studied the theolog- 
ical heavens during the marvellous de- 
velopments of the centuries that fol- 
lowed, must surely emerge again. It 
has not set. In many minds the pre- 
scient sense is quickening that the 
time of its reappearance draws near. 
This foreboding is strengthened by the 
disturbances discernible in other sys- 
ems of ethical and theological thought 
that have since largely dominated the 
field of vision in the modern mind. To 
change the figure, the question is stir- 
ring in several quarters, uneasily in 
some, joyously in others, that we are 
on the eve of a renaissance of Calvin- 
ism. We may cast the interrogation 
into strangely different moods accord- 
ing to the idiosyncrasies of the ques- 
tioner, but there is little doubt that it 
is there. Are there reasonable signs 
in the movement of thought and the 
drift of living amongst us that may 
fairly indicate a revival of Calvinistic 
influence? Are there needs religious, 
ethical, social, pressing specially upon 
our times that appear to favor a return 
to power of Calvinistic principles for 
their satisfaction? Is Calvinism a tem- 
porary phenomenon or a permanent 
principle in human thought? Calvin- 
ism, we are assured by competent his- 
torical authorities, was first a life, then 
asystem. Can the life be restored with- 
out the system? For its history em- 
phasizes the fact that it is the system 
that has been condemned; the life Cal- 
vinism developed has a record of undis- 
puted glory in the makings of modern 
civilization. If Calvinism saved Eu- 


rope from Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, can it save the Engiish-speaking 
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peoples from the bondage and bitter- 
ness of materialism in the twentieth? 
What is the value of the fact that the 
mother-principle of Calvinism, the ab- 
solute supremacy of God in human life 
and in the affairs of the world, is find- 
ing a restatement, and this largely in 
teachings which decline to receive its 
logically elaborated system? Is it prob- 
able that such a revival in the centre 
will spread to the circumference? Can 
we detect indications that the cry of 
our generation “Back to Christ” is be- 
ing succeeded by the cry “Back to 
God,” back to the sovereignty of the 
divine Love and the absolute will of 
the Eternal of which Jesus was the 
manifestation and exponent in time? 
Is the passion for the study of origins 
pushing us backwards to seek afresh 
the ultimates rather than the methods 
of Redemption,—“the Lamb slain be- 
fore the foundation of the world,” and 
that “eternal life which God that can- 
not lie promised before the world be- 
gan?” 

These are some of the forms in 
which practically the same question 
may be asked. And we venture to 
think that an answer to the general 
question mainly in the affirmative will 
probably be returned more and more 
frequently as the earlier decades of the 
hew century open out. For this opin- 
ion we wish in this article to suggest 
several reasons. The writer has no in- 
tention of appearing as either the apol- 
ogist or the exponent of Calvinism; he 
desires simply to offer a slight survey 
of certain conditions of life and thought 
that seem to warrant the assumption, 
whether we personally enjoy the pros- 
pect or not, of a probable and early 
renaissance of Calvinism. The atti- 
tude of this article, therefore, might 
fitly be described as an elongated note 
of interrogation. It is a balancing of 
probabilities, a method no doubt pro- 
verbially elusive and illusive, but in- 
tensely interesting nevertheless, to 
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gether with a suggestion as to the way 
the balance may turn. 

It is necessary, perhaps. that we 
should at the outset indicate the qual- 
ity of the Calvinism likely to find a 
fresh ascendency of influence in our 
generation. It is certainly not that 
falsetto of Calvinism known as “high” 
or “hyper.” This we regard as an ex- 
treme, even if a logical, exaggeration 
of its true note. This has been the Ne- 
mesis of Calvinism, and would be such 
again. Its positions are far outposts 
of the system which its noblest de- 
fenders have nobly abandoned, even 
at the risk of failing always to save 
their logic. The really strategic posi- 
tion is still persistently held by those 
who, as they think, have consistently 
surrendered its far-pushed peints of de- 
fence. We accept, as we believe the 
theologians who hold the creed would 
wish us to accept, in any honorable 
statement of their position, the Calvin- 
ism of the centre rather than of the 
circumference, that which revolves 
round the central sun of the system, 
the sovereignty of God, and that finds 
its ruling ideas in the omnipotence of 
God and the impotence of man apart 
from God in every sphere and corres- 
pondence of their mutual relationship. 
The words of a wise but convinced ex- 
ponent of the inner Calvinistic principle, 
Principal Salmond, in a lucid paper at 
the last Pan-Presbyterian Council at 
Washington in the autumn of 1899, may 
fairly state the type of the new Cal- 
vinism, which its defenders maintain 
to be truly the heart of the old also: 


It is a mistake to speak as if predes- 
tination were in Calvinism for its own 
sake. The first thing in it is the doc- 
_ trine of redemption by the grace of 

God and the merit of Christ. The doc- 
trine of predestination is the fence of 
that. It is the expression of the en- 
tire dependence of man the sinner on 
God and His grace from the beginning 
to the end of his salvation. It is in 
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this latter truth that the primary inter- 
est of Calvinism lay. It is there, too, 
that the primary interest of Calvinism 
continues to be. If we speak again 
of the root principle of Calvinism as 
distinguished from its primary inter- 
est, we must say that it is not what 
it is often asserted to be. Its peculiar 
principle may be said to be its doc- 
trine of the Divine Sovereignty. But 
the sovereignty which it affirms is not 
one applying to a single attribute of 
God, such as his justice, but to all, 
and it is first and foremost the sov- 
ereignty of a God of grace. It means 
that the history of things is a great 
whole in which the divine Will fulfils 
itself in its wisdom and righteousness, 
all things coming from God and re- 
turning to Him in the majesty of an 
eternal plan. What it does is to assert 
God Himself as the one great Reality 
over against all that is creaturely in 
the world and in the Church, in crea- 
tion, in providence and in grace—a 
great and ennobling conception which 
takes us behind all that is phenomenal, 
and bids us look at the eternities be- 
fore and after our little day. 


Modern Calvinism we consider is 
mainly a question of emphasis. We 
must not suppose this means little. It 
means much, and is vital in its inci- 
dence. The chief mark of differentia- 
tion between Calvinism and the Evan- 
gelical system generally is its intense 
and jealous demand for the supremacy 
of the divine: Deo soli gloria—God first 
and God last. The heart of its ortho- 
doxy is the contention for the glory of 
God as against the glory of human na- 
ture. This is the unvarying answer it 
gives to such questions as divide those 
otherwise united in a common faith. 
Is religion natural or supernatural? Is 
its starting-point God or man? Does 
God make man religious by divine in- 
terference and immediate grace, or does 
he rise to it by processes of natural de- 
velopment, does he earn its gifts of 
grace or only respond to the Spirit of 
the Giver? To all such alternatives 
Calvinism asserts that religion is not 
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a discovery, nor an analysis of the con- 
tents of human consciousness, nor a 
product of progressive civilization, but 
a direct revelation and a personal call- 
ing. Whether its doctrine of the Di- 
vine Sovereignty is defined in terms 
of righteousness and of glory as of old, 
‘or in terms of love and grace as most 
agreeable to its modern exponents 
—whether it moves in the severity 
of strictly judicial limitations or seeks 
its august sanctions in the sanctities 
of Fatherhood, it is_ still the 
setting forth in solemn and _ rev- 
erent cadence of the entire dependence 
of the human upon the divine, not 
only for the origin, but for the 
achievement of all spiritual endeavor. 
“Salvation is of the Lord.” Though 
Luther and Calvin each contended for 
the conception of religion as a direct 
and personal fellowship of man with 
God, Luther laid the stress upon the 
subjective and human side, and his 
emphasis fell upon the principle of jus- 


tifying faith, the human condition of 


salvation; whilst Calvin’s solemn iter- 
ance decreed its objective dependence 
upon the divine, and only marked by 
faith the incidence of its effectual 
“ grace. Evangelical Christians of all 
types may doubtless hold to the great 
Protestant contention of salvation by 
grace through faith; but where they 
place the emphasis, on the grace or on 
the faith, determines chiefly whether 
they conform to the Calvinistic or to 
the Arminian type. Do we choose God, 
or are we chosen by Him? Do we find 
Him, or are we found of Him? are 
questions of emphasis; and the falling 
of it states our adherence to or rejec- 
tion of the Calvinistic principle. It is 


an error in historical perspective to 
place predestination as the essential 
and first principle of Calvinism. Pre- 
destination was Augustinism, and as 
Augustinism it is as much an element 
in the faith of Catholicism as of Cal- 
vinism. Delivered from the trammels 
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of its formal logic, the master spirit of 
Calvinism is this profound assertion of 
the absolute supremacy of the divine. 
As Bancroft declares, “Calvinism has 
a theory of ontology, ethics, of social 
happiness and human liberty all de- 
rived from God.” It is this method of 
approaching religion and human life 
from the side of God with its conse- 
quent inferences that present processes 
of reaction appear in a fair way of re- 
storing. 

We must here recall the fact that it 
is this view of religion that has shared 
the unpopularity and worse that over- 
took the Calvinism of the decrees. For 
no one can doubt the intensity and bit- 
terness of the recoil of both the theo- 
logical and popular mind from its 
sternly elaborated creed. 


“After being accepted,” says Froude, 
“for two centuries in all Protestant 
countries as the final account of the 
relations between man and his Maker, 
it has come to be regarded by liberal 
thinkers as a system of belief incredi- 
ble in itself, dishonoring to its object, 
and as intolerable as it has in itself 
been intolerant.” 


There is a fashion in doctrine, and Cal- 
vin and his creed have fallen on evil 
days. Rousseau, not Calvin, is the 
present-day hero of Geneva. Calvin is 
forgotten there, and even his grave is 
unrecognized. Everyone has had a 
flippant fling at his system. 


But yesterday the word of Czesar might 

Have stood against the world; now 
lies he there, 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 


The swing of the pendulum could hard- 
ly have gone farther, though Calvinism 
has never by any means been “dead,” 
as some of its friends and foes have 
been almost ready to admit. A creed 
which is to-day the accepted confession 
of all the Presbyterian order of 
Churches, of many Independent and 

















Baptist congregations, which finds still 
a place in .that theological puzzle—the 
Thirty-nine Articles—cannot be dead. 
Though we may doubt perhaps the 
statement, made on authority, that 
“the majority of American Protestants 
are Calvinists,” and that in American 
Congregational Churches “Calvinism 
retains its old power,” its creed still 
lives. Its period of dominance and 
prestige, however, has passed into that 
of apology. Even Hodge, its sturdy 
champion, “preferred the term Augus- 
tinism to Calvinism, because of the re- 
proach of Calvinism.” Its flag has been 
furled, but not hauled down. 

It is an interesting psychological in- 
cident often observed that, directly the 
rigid obligations of a creed are loos- 
ened and unqualified submission to its 
tenets is no longer demanded, the liv- 
ing principle of the repellent creed, in 
virtue of inherent strength as an in- 
strument of thought, reasserts itself, 
and quickly finds enthusiatic expo- 
nents or at least determined defenders. 
Thought runs in cycles. History re- 
peats itself. No doctrine which has 
had regal sway over the reason and 
conscience of men or nations altogether 
slips away from. spiritual conscious- 
ness. As Dr. Watson, the most recent 
apologist in our midst for the Calvin- 
istic principle, says, “Such doctrines 
do not die, they only sleep.” For a 
while Calvinism has gone into exile. 
Calvin himself was banished for a 
time from Geneva; but he was re- 
called, and returned to stay and to rule. 
Will this century witness the recall 
and restoration of his principle? Mr. 
Froude contends that Calvinism “has 
appeared and reappeared, and in due 
time will reappear again, unless God 
be a delusion and man be as the beasts 
that perish.” Is that due time about 
to dawn? The answer will partly de- 
pend upon what we regard as the in- 
herent strength of Calvinism—whether 
we consider it a living principle with 
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a permanent place in the Christian 
view of God and the world, or a mere 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical anachro- 
nism lacking powers of self-adaptation. 
How much of Calvinism have we out- 
grown, its principle or only its petri- 
faction? We venture to think there 
is a subtle energy of persistence in 
Calvinism that marks its inherent vi- 
tality. Its keenest critics admit it has 
been the most dominant creed of Chris- 
tendom. Students of history with in- 
creasing unanimity recognize that it 
created a region of human life entirely 
its own. The highest stages of devel- 
opment in the modern world have been 
reached by Calvinistic peoples, and by 
Calvinistic peoples only. Strength and 
progress have marked its peculiar 
movements in society. It created Scot- 
land; it liberated England; it gave an 
heroic nationality to the Netherlands; 
it is enshrined in the noble romance of 
the Huguenots; it sailed with the Pil- 
grim Fathers and became the impulse 
of the marvelous civilization of the 
western world. Dr. Kuyper asks what 
would have become of Europe and 
America without the sixteenth-century 
Calvinism, and suggests that “Alva 
would have conquered the Netherlands, 
the Stuarts would have been supreme 
in England, and America would have 
remained a colony of Spain.” This is 
probably extreme; but it was Calvin- 
ism undoubtedly that gave permanence 
and ordered stability to the principle 
of the Reformation. Without it Lu- 
ther’s revolt would have waned, and 
the Catholic reaction would probably 
have prevailed. Speaking of Geneva, 
Mark Pattison says, “In that narrow 
corner was concentrated a force which 
saved the Reformation.” And to quote 
Mr. Froude again, “If Calvinism was 
a dream, it was at least a noble one.” 

Now, the singularity of these histor- 
ical results is that they are frankly ad- 
mitted by those who think the worst 
of Calvinism as a system, who do not 
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hesitate to brand it as a paralyzing er- 
ror, and who prove by philosophical 
principles and irrefragable logical proc- 
esses that the influence of Calvinism 
must be bad, cannot indeed be any- 
thing less than demoralizing. Here is 
one statement of the paradox: 


In the suppression of the liberties of 
Geneva was sown the seed of the lib- 
erties of Europe. .. . By the demoral- 
izing tenet of fatalism was evoked a 
moral energy which had not been felt 
since the era of persecution.’ 


Mr. Froude states the same contra- 
diction more at length: 


How came it to pass that if Calvin- 
ism is the hard and unreasonable creed 
which modern enlightenment declares 
it to be, it has possessed such singular 
attractions in times past for some of 
the greatest men that have ever lived? 
And how, being as we are told fatal to 
morality, because it denies free will, 
was the first symptom of its operation, 
wherever it established itself, to oblit- 
erate the distinction between sins and 
crimes, and to make the moral law the 
rule for states as well as for persons? 
Why, if it be a creed of intellectual 
servitude, was it able to inspire and 
sustain the bravest efforts ever made 
by man to break the yoke of unjust 
authority, and how in one or other of 
its many forms has it ever borne an 
inflexible front to illusion and men- 
dacity, and preferred to be ground to 
powder like flint rather than to bend 
before violence or melt under enervat- 
ing temptation? 


It may be a consequent of logic that 
Calvinism cuts the nerve of responsi- 
bility and hardens ethical endeavor 
into submission to fateful decrees, but 
it is not the verdict of history. 


They attracted to their ranks almost 
every man in Western Europe who 
hated a lie. ... Whatever exists at 
this moment in England or Scotland of 


“Essays,"’ Vol. II., p. 7. 


1 Pattison's 
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conscientious fear of doing evil is the 
remnant of the convictions which were 
branded by the Calvinists into the 
people’s hearts.” 


Now, how are we to explain this 
phenomenon? The facts of history are 
not disposed of by forgetting them, nor 
are moral effects without adequate 
causes. Are we to persist in our para- 
dox, and say with Renan that “history 
affords numerous examples where the 
doctrines of a party, and the secret 
tendencies which that party represents, 
have shown themselves to be in flat 
contradiction,” and go on our way? 
Either Calvinism has been misunder- 
stood and misrepresented in the popu- 
lar mind, or the greatness and good- 
ness of its influence have been in spite 
of its characteristic teaching, not in 
virtue of it. The latter explanation 
does not easily satisfy us; for “there 
is a law of continuity in the progress 
of theological thought, which, what- 
ever one may wish, is never broken 
off.” Neither may we forget that “in 
its rise Calvinism acted rather than 
argued.” We think it must be ad- 
mitted that there is a force in Calvin- 
ism, per se, which, having accomplished 
such results in the past, is not likely 
to remain quiescent, and that there is 
an antecedent probability of its revival 
as a formative force in the develop- 
ment of character and of peoples. 

This probability is further strength- 
ened by the results already displayed 
of the newer methods of historical 
study. The revolt against passion and 
party bias, the return to sources, the 
demand for research, and the critical 
and scientific study of the principles 
as well as of the facts of history now 
accepted as essential to true historic 
perspective, are already making for @ 
reversion of popular judgment concern- 
ing some of the great leaders and move- 
ments of the past. A contemporary 


2 Froude’s ‘“‘Short Studies,’’ Vol. II., p. 55- 
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cannot write the history of his own 
times. It is 


from a better understanding of history 
that we derive the belief that great 
movements originate in the deeps. 
...In what terms to describe the 
motive which was developed with such 
energy in the century of the Reforma- 
tion, is the problem which all the his- 
torians are endeavoring with more or 
less success to solve.' 


Perhaps notwoleaders will gain or lose 
more from fresh historic results than 
Cromwell and Calvin. The uncrowned 
king of Puritan England has already 
largely come to his own through the 
better reading of history, and there 
are distinct signs that the rehabilita- 
tion of the discrowned thinker of Ge- 
neva is approaching. “We condemn 
Calvin by antipathy,” says Pattison. 
Antipathy is bound eventually to pro- 
duce reaction. 


“Lacking,” writes Renan, “that vivid. 
deep, sympathetic ardor which was one 
of the secrets of Luther’s success, lack- 
ing the charm, the peerless, languish- 
ing tenderness of Francis of Sales, Cal- 
vin succeeded in an age and in a coun- 
try which called for the reaction to- 
wards Christianity simply because he 
was the most Christian man of his gen- 
eration.” 


It is already becoming a critical com- 
monplace to quote names of authority 
whose sober historic judgment easily 
passes into a discriminating eulogy of 
Calvinism. We have already quoted 
Pattison and Froude. To these might 
be added Green and Gardiner. Mark 
Pattison’s well known dictum, “In the 
sixteenth century Calvinism saved 
Europe,” may be paralleled with the 
saying of Von Ranke, “John Calvin 
was the virtual founder of America.” 
This Bancroft, the American historian, 
confirms: ‘“‘He that will not honor the 
memory and respect the influence of 


3 Pattison’s ‘‘Essays,’’ Vol. II., p. 2. 


Calvin knows little of the history of 
American liberty.” Mr. John Morley 
adds his critical note to the chorus: 
“To omit Calvin from the forces of 
western evolution is to read history 
with one eye shut.” If these are ex- 
amples of the permanent products of 
the new historical method as regards 
Calvinism, it is significant, and Calvin- 
istic apologists will not be slow in 
taking advantage of the point of van- 
tage they afford. Of such Dr. Kuyper 
is a vigorous forerunner. His keen eye 
has taken in the situation, and in his 
recent lectures delivered at Princeton 
he has shrewdly left the line of polemi- 
cal defence and has developed the his- 
torical treatment with much ability 
and skill. We think it may be taken 
for granted, therefore, that historians 
will give to Calvinism a renaissance of 
interest if not a renaissance of 
influence. 

We may further ask whether the de- 
preciation of materialism as a system 
of thought will lead to a fresh appre- 
ciation of Calvinism. This is not the 
place to discuss the signs of this xp- 
proaching depreciation, but they are not 
wanting. Materialism was for a time 
dominant; at present the temper of the 
most thoughtful towards it as a sys- 
tem is at least that of grave dissatis- 
faction. Huxley himself admitted that 
the creed of materialism “involves 
grave philosophical error.” We may 
hesitate to confirm Dr. Kuyper’s diag- 
nosis that “we are painfully aware 
how the hypertrophy of our external 
life results in serious atrophy of the 
spiritual,” but we are moving towards 
that recognition. In the meantime we 
may safely say that most competent 
thinkers are touching a point in the 
career of materialism, that may be 
fairly termed its pathology. There is 
a distinct movement towards the as- 
cendency of the spiritual, a strengthen- 
ing of the demand for the Uebermensch, 
that ought not to be ignored in fure- 
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easts of the course of thought. Now, 
in the presence of a decadent authority 
in materialism, how are we to appraise 
the value of the claim of Calvinistic 
apologists that the only satisfactory 
antithesis to materialism is the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God, that 
He is the starting-point of every phys- 
ical force as well as of every spiritual 
motive; that this doctrine is “the most 
decisive and consistent defence for 
Protestant nations against overwhelm- 
ing materialism?’ It is acknowledged 
that all the forms of Reformed Chris- 
tianity are antagonistic to the material- 
ist position, but Calvinism is most rad- 
ically so, uncompromising and vehe- 
ment indeed in its repudiation of the 
principle. Calvin’s system may be like 
himself defiant as well as definite, for 
as Pattison remarks, “For so profound 
and consecutive a reasoner no man 
was ever less reflective. He had no 
self-consciousness. No question to him 


had two sides;’” but its great principle, 


has the quality of being thorough, and 
its authority absolute. This posses- 
sion may easily suggest a reaction in 
its favor from the system that sup: 
planted it as an apologetic method. 
The rational school of Christianity of 
the eighteenth century, giving the su- 
premacy to reason, and regarding it asa 
satisfactory via media between Atheism 
and Athanasianism, represented in its 
best form by Butler, has long revealed 
its weakness as an authoritative spirit- 
ual force. The great revivals of relig- 
ion, whether evangelical or sacerdotal, 
are witnesses to its insufficiency. Its 
failure may fairly be attributed to its 
over-emphasis of the human and the 
mediate in distinction from the direct 
authority of the divine: “the defect of 
the eighteenth-century theology was 
not in having too much common sense, 
but in having nothing besides.” Is it 
likely to succeed any better in the 
twentieth century? The historians of 


the former period tell us that the /Jn- 


Such differences, 
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stitutes of Calvin depreciated as a 
standard in proportion to the rise in 
influence and popularity of Butler’s 
“Analogy.” Will a revival of the appeal 
to the supernatural as a reaction from 
materialism be satisfied to accept prob- 
ability as sufficient authority, or de- 
mand a return to the definite insist- 
ences of Calvin’s master principle? If 
the latter, a renaissance of Calvinism 
is not improbable. 

Further, it is difficult, in judging of 
the probabilities and potentialities of 
theological thought, to dispossess our 
minds of the atmosphere in which the 
scientific doctrine of natural selection 
has become so vital a force. This at- 
mosphere undoubtedly provides an in- 
tellectual environment that fosters the 
Calvinistic principle, and favors its re- 
newed activities. Can an age that is 
enthusiastic to vehemence over the the- 
ory of natural selection in biology con- 
tinue to turn a deaf ear to the doctrine 
of election as a corresponding method 
of the divine procedure in the sphere of 
religion? Dr. Kuyper reminds us that 
there is only the difference of a letter 
between these much-debated terms— 
election and selection. It may fairly 
be asked whether the problems whose 
solution they attempt to express may 
be as nearly identical as the symbols 
by which they are indicated. If not, it 
is natural to ask whence and why are 
the differences. There is no life in 
either of the spheres without differen- 
tiation. Differentiation involves in- 
equality. In both spheres, physical and 
spiritual, it is recognized as a causa- 
tive principle in development. In what 
sense can there be difference without 
preference in one sphere or the other? 
moreover, are ac- 
knowledged to be original so far as the 
individual organism is concerned. Bi- 
ology posits differences in the single 
cell. Scripture starts the race on its 
eareer with the assumption and state- 
ment of individual differences. If even 
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tentatively selection is accepted as a 
satisfactory answer in one sphere, is 
it not probable that the common ten- 
dency of thinking in respect to the 
other will set its current in the direction 
of election? If science multiplies its 
illustrations of the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, emphasising the 
statement that such distinctions are in- 
herent and irresponsible differences, 
how. are we to escape the popular in- 
ference that the difference between 
Cain and Abel or between Esau and 
Jacob is an illustration of the opera- 
tion of the same principle that differ- 
entiates the hawk from the dove or the 
hart from the swine? Even if we ob- 
ject, as we may, that natural selection 
is in a true sense a conditional election, 
and that the analogy need not involve 
the Calvinistic position, for an organ- 
ism must conform to its environment 
by its own effort or fail to survive, yet 
the habit of mind produced by constant 
familiarity with the principle operative 
in scientific methods, and reinforced by 
historical and personal examples easy 
to multiply, will probably lead the av- 
erage man to conclude with Froude 
that “if Arminianism most com- 
mends itself to our feelings, Calvinism 
is nearer the facts, however harsh and 
forbidding the facts may seem.” This 
opinion will probably strengthen as he 
notices that the stress laid by Calvin- 
ism upon the persistence of the divine 
supremacy disturbs less the cosmic 
idea of unity; that the scientific doc- 
trine of heredity provides an easy way 
of access for the Calvinistic doctrine 
of Original Sin, the seed shut up in the 
individual constitution and involving 
the race in mysterious depreciation, 
and that the doctrine of conformity to 
type in nature has a curious kinship 
with the claim of “final perseverance” 
in grace. 

Turning to another circle of influence, 
there are capable and kindly critics as 
well as censorious or flippant cynics 
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amongst us who maintain that the con- 
dition of Christian ethics has become 
anzemic in Christian communities. A 
tonic is sorely needed. Certain morbid 
moral states require a vigorous anti- 
dote. Duty waits for a closer defini- 
tion, and for a sanction deeper than 
the terms of a utilitarian philosophy or 
positivist ethic. To prove the coinci- 
dence of moral degradation and mate- 
rial wealth we are pointed to the signs 
of a decadent realism and an enervated 
and enervating pessimism, to the athe- 
ism of force and to a liberty that is 
license. In the presence of a deifica- 
tion of luxury and humanism strong 
pleas are urged for the authority and 
discipline of a new Puritanism. With- 
out assuming that this modern demand 
for severer ideals touches the intensity 
of the heroism of hunted Covenanters 
or of Pilgrim Fathers, of the men of 
the Mosshag or of the maiden martyrs 
of the Solway, it is significant to bear 
in mind that the strength of Puritan- 
ism in the past has been the Calvin- 
istic principle. Though of course there 
were Puritans who were not Calvinists, 
it was the fundamental thought of Cal- 
vinism that the whole of a man’s life 
is to be lived in the presence of God 
and in obedience to His sovereign will, 
that gave the seriousness of life to the 
generations it ruled which is lacking 
in our own. The ethical glory of the 
Reformation was the peculiar gift of 
the truth interpreted in the Calvinistic 
symbols rather than in those of the 
scholastic and metaphysical confessions 
of the German reformers. 


“It is doubtful,” says Pattison, “if 
all history can furnish another instance 
of such a victory of moral force. . 
The peculiar ethical temper of Calvin- 
ism is precisely that of primitive Chris- 
tianity—of the catacombs and of the 
desert, and was created under the same 
stimulants.” 


Whatever the faults of Calvinism, it 
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has never allied itself with ease and 
self-indulgence. It has been the nurse 
of heroic souls, and has never played 
with the perilous expedients of com- 
promise. Its coveted honor was to 
recognize the clear tones of duty, 
“stern daughter of the voice of God,” 
in every walk of life. “The Puritan,” 
as Dr. Watson says, “feared God with 
all his soul, and that exhausted his ca- 
pacity for fear; the face of man he did 
not fear.” Now, can we cultivate this 
temper that transfigures moral codes 
in the light of the eternities and of the 
presence of God without a return to 
the conception of the relations be- 
tween the divine and the human out of 
which it grew? That cthers besides 
theologians suspect that a revival of 
the Calvinistic principle lies in the 
springs that issue in a revival of na- 
tional righteousness is illustrated in a 
recent appreciation by Professor Dow- 
den of the work and mission of Rud- 
yard Kipling, in which the Calvinistic 
temper of Mr. Kipling’s spirit is defi- 
nitely marked. We may reasonably 
express a presentiment, therefore, that 
anew Puritanism will spell for us and 
our children a new Calvinism. 
Passing by an easy transition from 
the region of ethical interest to that of 
political development, we impinge 
again or a circle of life that reveals 
considerable affinities for the Calvinis- 
tic principle. Judging by its associa- 
tion with the growth and enterprise of 
modern civilization in the last three 
centuries, this principle has the prom- 
ise of fresh potencies of influence 
wherever the reign of the common peo- 
ple is established on sure foundations. 
If the dominant political creed of the 
future is to be democracy, it will afford 
an opportunity such as the enterprising 
exponent of Calvinism will not fail to 
capture for his principle and to exploit 
in its aggressive interests. It may be 


a matter of academic debate whether 
in its ultimate analysis Calvinism as 
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a political force yields the aristocratic 
or the democratic principle. Much 
might be said for the former, especially 
with the high privileges of the elect be- 
fore our mind; but it cannot be doubted 
that historically, throughout its whole 
career, Calvinism has been the strength 
of democracy. It originated not with 
the magistracies or universities of 
Western Europe, but in the hearts of 
the masses of the people, with weavers 
and farmers, craftsmen and laborers, 
and produced and set up the demo- 
cratic principle in modern states. Ro- 
manism is essentially hierarchical; Lu- 
theranism rigidly maintains the mon- 
archical demand; Anglicanism, with its 
doctrine of divine right and royal su- 
premacy, is distinctly aristocratic; Cal- 
vinism, based on the equality of all 
men before God, and of their indefeas- 
ible rights as citizens of a heavenly 
kingdom, is bound to find its utterance 
in democratic institutions. As Ban- 
croft asserts, “the fanatic for Calvin- 
ism was the fanatic for liberty.” More- 
over, its democratic claims were so di- 
rectly carried up to the immediacy and 
constancy of the sovereignty of God 
in the State that the revolutions it in- 
spired never enthroned the human, and 
consequently never responded to the 
cry, “No God, no master.” It was this 
reference of all human affairs to the 
purpose and control of the living God 
that distinguished in fact the democ- 
racy of Calvinistic states from the sor- 
rowful story of national decadence, so- 
cial demoralization, and ethical perver- 
sion told by the pathetic failures of 
democracies founded in states where 
the seat of authority was human, and 
where it happened, as it easily may, 
that liberalism was found on one side 
and liberty on the other. We may fair- 
ly ask, therefore, if a principle that has 
displayed a genius in dealing with 
epoch-making crises in national devel- 
opment, and which regards democracy 
as a soul and not merely as a majority, 
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is likely to remain inert in communities 
which owe to it their strength, if not 
their beauty. 

As we enter the region where Calvin- 
ism breathes its native air, the region 
of distinctly theological thought, the 
atmosphere appears to many observers 
to be charged with energies that seem 
likely to gather themselves more read- 
ily into the modes and movements of 
the Calvinistic principle rather than 
into those of any other system. From 
many indications we are impressed 
with the prescience of an approaching 
dogmatic revival. One of these that 
has direct relation to the Calvinistic 
position of the divine sovereignty we 
may venture to point out in three 
phases of its recognized manifestation. 
The dominant note of current theologi- 
¢al thought is the human. By natural, 
and perhaps generous, reaction it has 
<ome to pass that the sphere of theo- 
logical inquiry and analysis is almost 
entirely subjective. This is shown in 
the human basis of ethics, the human 
temper of theology, and in the human 
quality of preaching. Confessions are 
not wanting of the need of a more dog- 
matic basis of ethics than that afforded 
by utilitarianism, by the altruistic prin- 
ciple, or by a sensitive mysticism. 
Each of these has had its vogue. But 
ultimately it is evident that a religion 
that expresses itself only in subjective 
experience or practical will is insuffi- 
cient, and readily resolves itself into an 
unacknowledged yet real agnosticism. 
A religion that withdraws itself from 
the precincts of the intellect, defines 
itself in spiritual instincts and in mys- 
tical and ethical enthusiasm, and re- 
gards the contents of consciousness as 
‘an adequate authority, is construed by 
Calvinism into a religion without God. 
It is this tendency to be content with 
-experience, to shun dogmatics, to sus- 
pect all precision of language, to evade 
the supernatural by concentrating re- 
‘ligion too exclusively in its human sub- 


jects and products, that will give the 
opportunity to Calvinism, when the in- 
evitable reaction strengthens towards 
a return to the immediate dependence 
on the divine. That this reaction will 
come the whole record of religion with- 
out the transcendental, and the history 
of the failure of the morality of conse- 
quences, bear witness. The historian 
becomes prophetic as he writes: 


A religion that resigns the transcen- 
dental that it may gain adherents, ig- 
noring the need of special preparation 
of the human heart to receive and obey 
its gospel, divesting itself of that which 
is divine out of excess of accommoda- 
tion to the recipieat faculty, ceases to 
be a transforming thought and excludes 
all that is sublime in religious specula- 
tion. .. . Those periods when morals 
lave been represented as the proper 
study of man, and his only business, 
lave been periods of spiritual abase- 
ment and poverty. The denial of sci- 
entific theology, the keeping in the 
background of the transcendental ob- 
jects of faith, and the restriction of our 
faculties to the regnlation of our con- 
duct, seem indeed to be placing man 
in the foreground of the picture, to 
make human nature the centre round 
which all things revolve. But this 
seeming effect is produced not by ex- 
alting the visible, but by materializing 
the invisible.‘ 


It does not require extraordinary 
foresight to find in the submission of 
conduct to the secular impulse of “hon- 
esty is the best policy,” the promise of 
a reaction towards the restatement and 
reinvigoration of the supernatural, and 
towards those direct sanctions of di- 
vine authority that Calvinism claims as 
its special contribution to the ethical 
inspirations of life. For the appeal to 
history proves that elaborated theories 
of conduct seldom usurp for long the 
eternal simplicities of the divine de- 
crees as motives for virtue. 

The position is not materially altered 


* Pattison’s ‘‘Eseays,’’ Vol. II., pp. 81, 82. 
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when we turn to subjects of more 
purely theological discussion. The hu- 
man temper of theology is not more 
permanent as a method than the hu- 
man basis of morals. Starting from 
the assumption of human nature as 
normal, whence can we derive any con- 
sistent or scriptural doctrine of sin? 
To take no other example, recent dis- 
cussions on this doctrine have made it 
apparent that the Pauline exposition 
elaborated in the Calvinistic system 
with the most logical completeness 
may shortly find definite confirmation 
in reliable statements of the principle 
of evolution from the side of science. 
A transition to the other term of the 
great Pauline antithesis, the doctrine 
of grace, shows that there is much in 
the unsatisfactory vagueness and hes. 
itation with which we are familiar in 
the presentations of the fact of salva- 
tion that appears to warrant Dr. Wat- 
son’s contention that “the greatest re- 
inforcement which religion could have 
in our time would be a return to the 
ancient belief in the sovereignty of 
God.” It has seemed imperative to 
those least disposed to the Calvinistic 
principle that the element of uncer- 
tainty which reference to the human 
begets should be dispossessed by that 
which is decisive and beyond appeal in 
religious authority. And there are only 
two complete interpretations of Chris- 
tianity, one the Evangelical with its 
doctrine of the divine purpose and its 
supernatural process of conversion, and 
the other the Sacerdotal with its claim 
to the direct delegation of supernatural 
authority. There are many signs that 
the latter, whose revival was eagerly 
acclaimed as the former became deca- 
dent in its influence in the early decades 
of the century just closed, has passed 
its zenith, and is no longer capable of 
vitalizing the religious consciousness 
afresh for the near future. Many care- 
ful observers predict that we are on 
the threshold of an Evangelical revival, 
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both in theological thought and in spir- 
itual influence. The critical school has 
so far done its work as to leave definite 
results for a reconstruction in the one 
sphere, and a liberating of energies for 
direct application and appeal in the 
other. Does this prescience of theolog- 
ical revival presage a renaissance of 
Calvinism? Will the next Evangelical 
revival be expressed in the Calvinistic 
symbols? When the wind of God 
blows again, as blow it will, which 
harp will be most responsive to its 
breath, that of Calvinism with its full 
tones of the doctrines of grace and the 
divine supremacy, or the less high- 
strung notes of appeal to human voli- 
tion and effort? 

Mark Pattison assures us that ser- 
mons are the surest index of the relig- 
ious feeling of the age, and that 
preachers of any particular period ac- 
custom themselves to its temper. In a 
period, therefore, in which the strength 
and sufficiency of the human have been 
in the ascendent, it is perhaps natural 
for us to look for the human quality of 
preaching to be strong. There can be 
little doubt that this is the characteris.- 
tic of the present-day pulpit. We ven- 
ture to regard Dr. Watson as a compe- 
tent critic of this attitude, and consid- 
ering his intense human and literary 
interests, as by no means a prejudiced 
one. He says: 


It may be fairly contended that the 
intellectual and literary excellence of 
the pulpit product of to-day is the 
highest in the whole history of preach- 
ing. ... Never has preaching shown 
such an intimate acquaintance with 
literature or such a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of social movements. The ser 
mons of our day are distinguished by 
their excellent style of speech, their un- 
failing freshness of thought, their hope- 
ful breadth of vision, and also by «x 
certain sweet reasonableness of tone, 
which is most attractive and persua- 
sive. If any one compares the sermor 
at the close of the century with the 
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sermon at the middle of the century, 
he will discover that, by the standard 
of art, the sermon of to-day shows an 
immense advance, both in conception 
and execution. If one excepts certain 
splendid masterpieces, even the great 
preachers of bygone days appear to us 
rambling and tedious, with a perfect 
mania for pragmatical distinction, and 
fearfully in love with the commonplace. 
. . . It is, however, very disheartening 
to discover that in many cities thought- 
ful people, to whom the modern ser- 
mon, which is saturated with human- 
ism, and is ready at every turn to make 
a nervous compromise between faith 


and unbelief, is addressed,  ab- 
sent themselves from church in 
increasing numbers, and are not 


present to hear what was prepared 
with immense pains, and perhaps with 
toc many sacrifices of -faith, for their 
neceptance. The average preacher of 
to-day is a better workman than his 
father; but fewer people come to hear 
him preach, and he has less power over 
those who come. Very much has been 
gained, and for the advance we ought 
to be thankful; there has indeed only 
been one loss, but we are beginning to 
find that it is very serious. One misses 
certain notes of the former preaching 
which were very impressive, and whose 
echoes still fall upon our ears with 
grave,sweet melody. . . . Pious preach- 
ers of the past, even when destitute of 
genius and learning, carried themselves 
in the pulpit with a certain grave au- 
thority, which sat well upon them, and 
did not offend their hearers. As barris- 
ters they were not so adroit, as ambas- 
sadors they were mighty. What we 
miss, with unexpressed regret, is the 
ancient and winsome sound of the ever- 
lasting gospel.* 


We think the difference between the 
method of the barrister and the mis- 
sion of the ambassador fairly repre- 
sents the distinction between reliance 
upon the appeal to the human that has 
characterized the reaction in the pulpit 
from the Calvinistic principle, and the 
announcement of the royal and efficient 
grace of the divine that marks the sole 


5 “‘Murtle Lecture,’ Aberdeen University, 1899. 
LIVING AGE. von, XIV. 731 
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dependence for spiritual achievement 
upon the strength of the supernatural, 
which has been the activity and glory 
of the Calvinistic principle in the past, 
It is the difference in the Evangelical 
system, probably a difference of em- 
phasis chiefly, between the declaration 
that salvation is primarily in a man’s 
hold on God, or in God’s strong grip 
of him. We have long ago agreed that 
neither of these is exclusive of the 
other. It is the setting of the master 
influence in the divine Will rather than 
in human desire and purpose that will, 
we think, signalize the restoration to 
authority of the Calvinistic principle. 
For even where we cannot doubt the 
intensity and urgency of evangelistic 
zeal as expressed in modern methods 
of “Special Missions,” there is discerni- 
ble the tendency to exalt the human 
both in the reliance placed upon organ- 
ization and equipment, and in the typ- 
ical definition made of qualities essen- 
tial in the human agent such as are 
acknowletiged to be solely tempera- 
mental. We arrange a revival of re- 
ligion, and that is probably the reason 
why we so seldom experience a true 
one. It may be a subtle question 
whether we are right in locating the 
wish to save in God, and the will that 
saves in man, but the bias the answer 
suggests has a practical relation to the 
discussion in Church circles respecting 
the dearth of conversions with which 
we are too familiar. From these and 
other considerations it is probable that 
the principle which makes much of 
God, and which elects to abide by the 
sovereign will of His Spirit, has at 
least the promise of an early access of 
influence. 

It is natural to ask what form the 
Calvinistic principle redivivus will as- 
sume in the intellectual conditions of 
our time. We venture to think it will 
be practical rather than philosophical. 
The ancient and exasperating contro- 
versy regarding the freedom of the will 
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in its relation to the divine sovereignty 
may be fairly considered a drawn bat- 
tle. The compromise may be logically 
inconsistent; but Scripture and the 
practical reason, and probably the 
truest psychology, admit the mystery 
of the co-existence of these as opera- 
tive forces. The high Calvinist may 
sneer at the neo-Calvinism as an ener- 
vated and enervating survival; but 
divorced from the harshness of its 
despotic and irresponsible decrees, and 
compelled to a gracious tolerance by its 
association with the teaching of the 
divine Fatherhood, it may still insist in 
solemn and majestic iterance upon the 
sovereign grace of God as initial, ex- 
ecutive, and persistent in human salva- 
tion. It is perhaps something of this 
conviction that, as Browning suggests, 
abides amidst all theological change as 
a permanent element of the religious 
consciousness: 


That one Face, far from vanish, rather 
grows, 

Or decompose, but to recompose, 

Become my universe that feels 
knows. 


and 


If we might venture so far as to in- 
dicate a line that may mark the move- 
ment of a renaissance of Calvinism, we 
should say ‘that it will cease to be the 
object of ignorant hostility and abuse 
as its results are historically set out 
and expounded; it will be a subject of 
careful study on the part of friendly 
and unfriendly critics from a theologi- 
cal standpoint; the results of such thor- 
ough biographical and biological inves- 
tigation will probably be that its essen- 
tial principles will be restated, and ap- 
plied to the problems of the new cen- 
tury, not only in religion and theology, 
but also in most forms of scientific, 
ethical, and democratic endeavor, and 
also that the Churches that still recog- 
nize Calvinism in the arcana of their 
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Confessions will cease to apologize for 
it, or to hold it in reserve in their teach- 
ing. Whether such a revival of inter- 
est and authority in the Calvinistic 
principle of thought and life would 
spell for our generation a re-birth of 
the gospel it is beyond the scope of 
this article to discuss, but there ap- 
pears to be much in favor of the claims 
of those who make this contention. 
We have abstained from the use of 
the term Arminian in this article be- 
cause we doubt whether for our own 
time Calvinism and Arminianism state 
precise and correct antitheses. If it 
should be urged against the survey 
here attempted that, as Matthew Ar- 
nold affirms, Arminianism also “gives 
the first and almost sole place to what 
God does, with disregard of what man 
does,” the reply is simple. In contend- 
ing with the extreme demands of the 
Calvinistic development its opponents 
have so over-emphasized the authority 
of the appeal to the human in the 
economy of salvation, that the original, 
insistent, and persistent purpose of the 
will of God therein has been sensibly 
and seriously depreciated. If the only 
remedy for this false theological per- 
spective is to be found in a restatement 
of the Calvinistic principle, we venture 
to think there are distinct indications 
of a renaissance of Calvinism already 
with us. If, however, Arminianism 
can state with equal or even sufficient 
stress this element in the Evangelical 
faith that “it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy,” there is urgent 
need that it should do so. For by 
whichever school of religious thought 
this truth of the sovereign supremacy 
of the Most High in the affairs of men 
is reaffirmed, the signs are sure that 
for our generation at least it is “articu- 
lus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiz.” 
Frederic Platt. 
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A FATHER OF THE FIELDS.* 


BY JBAN RAMEAU. 


(Conclusion.) 


XI. 


; 

Did he sleep that night? Perhaps. 
But it was a strange sleep, something 
like the great final slumber. When he 
rose he looked at the sun with vacant 
eyes, as if his soul had already fled. 

Through the house one heard sorrow- 
ful words— 

“Radicalism triumphs!” 

“At the second turn Darrigaud car- 
ried it.” 

“Parbleu!”’ 

The vote was taken, and the radical 
candidate had won. The cook at Big- 
naon was in despair. After such a de- 
feat he felt that Monsieur Brion would 
not relish any of his dishes. 

Emile moaned, “Poor France!” 

But these vain trifles did not affect 
Yan. He had himself shaved and put on 
his best clothes, and he made known his 
desire to go to confession to the curé 
of Salignacq. 

He did not ask to go in his great 
green cart that had so often carried 
him on these trips. No—those good old 
days, those pleasant rides, he knew 
were not permitted any more. He hid 
his tears when he was lifted into the 
carriage, and sat with a steadfast face 
behind the stiff, silent coachman. 

It was quite warm. [In the road near 
Bignaon he noticed an innocent apple- 
tree, that had been tricked by a few 
days of sunshine into putting forth its 
white blossoms. Oh, the good old tree 
that had given him such apples in the 
old times—the sweet St. John apples, 

* Translated for The Living Age by Helen W. 


Pierson. 
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which have such a penetrating odor! 
Yan wanted to pick a branch of bloom 
from the foolish tree, but he did not 
dare on account of that stiff coach- 
man. 

And then he felt that it would be ab- 
surd. The horses, eager for their oats, 
trotted rapidly over the road. He 
thought of the oxen that had drawn 
him so often along that path, attached 
to the green cart. They marched slow- 
ly, with wise looks, as if they were 
musing on the way. He thought of 
the workmen whom he had loved to 
talk with at those times, of crops and 
fertilizers and all such stupidities of 
farm work; and how he had laughed 
at their jokes and returned them, and 
felt all the gaiety of life. 

But all this was forbidden to “Mon- 
sieur Jean.” 

Besides, this carriage went so fast 
that his poor eyes had no time to rec- 
ognize things till they were gone. 

In a few minutes he was in the town. 
Yan felt his heart throb. 

The school children were playing on 
the public square in the shadow of the 
plane-trees whose leaves were now yel- 
low. The old man saw himself in the 
past, as he had played there, under 
the same trees. 

He could not walk alone. The coach- 
man helped him, gravely, without a 
word. And: Yan knelt at the confes- 
sional with a strange ringing in his 
ears. 

The curé came speedily and Yan con- 
fessed in Gascon, casting down his eyes 
sorrowfully, and clasping his bony 
hands, which trembled with a little 
rhythmic noise on the prie-Dieuwu. He 
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received the sacrament half an hour 
later, and when the symbolic Host dis- 
solved in his mouth, he felt a trem- 
bling in all his being, as if his old 
body vibrated with a new life. A 
ruined tower might feel such sensa- 
tions at seeing flowers spring to bloom 
in its crevices. 

After the mass Yan had himself led 
to the cemetery. 

He walked better. His mind was at 
rest, his soul in peace. The light from 
within seemed to illumine his body. 
He stopped at that corner of the 
ground where his dear ones had been 
laid. But he did not weep any longer. 
There was a row of gray stones in the 
grass. That was the place. Yan 
found the sod very soft under his tired 
feet. It seemed to him that the herb- 
age in this spot brushed against him 
familiarly with delicate caresses, like 
the touch of vanished hands. 

He went home possessed by a great, 


white thought that seemed to bloom. 


like a lily in his brain. Yes, very soon, 
lie too would take his place under that 
earth, to sleep side by side with his 
ancestors, and his own beloved. That 
would be the end of his sufferings. The 
black sorrow that had darkened his old 
age would weigh on him no more. Ah, 
but it would have been 60 sweet to die 
as he had lived, a Gascon peasant! 
And the last tear gleamed in the faded 
azure of his eyes. But courage! the 
end was near. Chance had brought 
his freedom to him. 

He felt weak after his ride, and he 
asked the servant to bring the mush- 
rooms. He knew that death was in 
the dish, but death was his friend. He 
would be at rest and no one would 
grieve for the old man, so wedded to 
his old ways that he found only mis- 
ery in the new! 

The cook was not well read enough 
in field lore to know the truth, and the 
deadly dish was set before him. 

He trembled a little as he looked at 
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it. Florence had asked him to think 
of her when he ate it! 

He thought of her now. If she knew 
—if she ever found out—it would sad- 
den her life! And the doctors, the 
meddlesome doctors—they would be 
sure to discover it. No, no! He could 
not shadow that young heart! He must 
bear on. It could not be for long! For 
the sweet sake of Florence he must 
give up his dear release, and be a pris- 
oner still. He heard voices and threw 
the poisonous mushrooms in the fire, 
lest they should fall into ignorant 
hands. 

It was eleven o’clock. Monsieur 
Brion and his daughter had arrived. 

Florence seemed to create spring-time 
around her. Emile was very pale. Mon- 
sieur Brion looked grave. 

Yan shook hands correctly with Mon- 
sieur Brion, and tried to control as 
much as possible the trembling of his 
fingers. 

They sat down to table. 

Yan behaved with the greatest pro- 
priety during the repast. Emile had 
no cause for reproaching him. He did 
not ask for mesture. He ate scarcely 


anything. He did not make any mis- 
takes. He had never been so comme 
il faut. 


The old man looked at the clock 
very often. Then his eyes would rest 
on the radiant Florence, as if to lay in 
a store of courage. At last the con- 
versation dropped. The moment for 
speaking had arrived. Yan felt all 
eyes turned on him, and. his voice did 
not tremble too much when he pro- 
nounced the first words. It was very 
solemn. Florence caught her breath. 
Oh, the kind, feeble voice of the 
good old man, how it penetrated her 
heart! 

Yan made no mistakes. His accent 
was so pure that he was astonished at 
himself. He thought the good God 


must have helped him by sending one 
of his angels to speak through his 
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mouth. He felt a strong thrill in all 
his being when he came to the last 
words: “Monsieur Brion, it is with sin- 
cere emotion that I have the honor to 
ask the hand of Mademoiselle your 
daughter for my grandson.” 

Then Yan heard the grave voice of 
Monsieur Brion pronounce the words 
which made his heart warm. 

“I do not think I deceive myself, dear 
Monsieur Duvignan, in declaring that 
Florence is quite disposed to become 
your daughter-in-law.” 

Then, suddenly, Florence rose. 

“On one condition,” she cried, and 
her eyes shone through tears. 

Emile trembled. The deputy was 
startled. 

Yan himself felt a great anxiety 
clutching at his heart. 

“Yes, I wish to marry Monsieur 
Emile,” said the young girl, “but—I 
repeat it—only on one condition. It is 
that Yan shall return to all his old 
habits, and be a Gascon peasant once 
more.” 

Saying this, Florence went to Yan, 
threw her arms about him and kissed 
him. “Speak your patois, Yan,” she 
said, “dress like a peasant, eat the 
mesture, and laugh and sing with your 
good old comrades. Dieu bibos tres. I 
think I am going to be the mistress 
here,” and she turned tenderly to 
Emile. 

Florence had divined all the tortures 
of the old man. 

And Monsieur Brion, who had learned 
a lesson at the election the day before, 
thought, “It’s a good idea to conciliate 
the working-classes.”” He said cheer- 
fully: “This dear child is right! Don’t 
put yourself out of your old ways, Yan. 
Become a peasant again if it suits you 
better. There is a great deal that is 
good in the manners of our rural popu- 
lation.” 

Yan felt within him such a burst of 
happiness when he heard these words, 
that he was only able to murmur in 


tor 
Gascon, “Oh, moun Dieu! Oh, moun 
Dieu!” 

He clasped his hands and raised his 
eyes. He felt in his heart such a ve- 
hement spasm of joy that it stifled him. 
It seemed as if all the delights of 
Heaven had suddenly descended on 
this enchanted Bignaon. Every one 
wept. Every one embraced him. The 
same delirium turned all heads. 

When Yan, in spite of his feeble 
limbs, felt a desire to move, Florence 
sprang up to aid him. Emile rose, 
and the deputy left his place. Even 
the servant was so overcome with emo- 
tion that he swallowed two glasses of 
brandy. 

“But I did not suffer so very much,” 
said Yan, who modestly wished to dis- 
semble his joy. “No! I was quite com- 
fortable, I assure you. If you would 
only allow me to take off this coat.” 
And he went very slowly to get his old 
blue blouse that he had not worn for 
a month. Oh, it was like a bath 
of ease and delight to his old shoul- 
ders! 

“There, now I am warm and so com- 
fortable—and if you will allow me I 
will put on my sabots.” And he found 
his heavy wooden shoes in the bottom 
of a closet, his comfortable sabots that 
each weighed two pounds at least. 

“Ah, now how pleasant, how much 
better than those barbarous shoes of 
goat skin! And Gascon—do you want 
me to speak some Gascon to you? Dieu 
biban! how much good it does to my 
tongue. Oh, the angels must speak 
Gascon in Heaven!” 

Florence answered him in his own 
tongue, laughing. 

“See—since they speak it already on 
earth!” said the old man gallantly. 

He had been a wit, formerly, in Gas- 
con. He held fast to the table with 
both hands, for his happiness made 
him dizzy. 

“At the wedding I will sing you a 
song.” he said. 
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“Sing now,” all cried together. 

“Well, first let me take a pinch of 
snuff.” He took some tobacco and 
drew it in with the old delicious sen- 
sation. 

He began to sing a joyous folk-song. 


“On the bridge at Toulouse three mai- 
dens stood!” 


His voice faltered, his head dropped 
on the table and he uttered a groan. 
A pain stabbed his heart. 

“Papa—what is it?” cried Emile, un- 
easily. 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Florence. 

Yan did nut answer. His eyes were 
closed, and his face flushed. 

“The doctor’’ said Monsicur Brion. 

“The curé!” murmured Yan. 

Yan began to shiver. All his limbs 
sbook like the branches of an old tree. 

“I want to live now,” he said, ‘to 
live—to be happy.” 

He made Emile take him to the 
crucifix in his room and he drank the 
holy water with fervor. But his knees 
bent under him. He felt the ebb 
of life. He wished to be _ laid 
in the spot where his old room had been 
situated—the room, where he had been 
born and where his ancestors had died. 
It was no longer recognizable. A door 
and a bit of the old ceiling were all 
that remained. It was a sort of lum- 
ber-room in the new Bignaon—but Yan 
wished to go there. He gazed at that 
corner of the ceiling and did not move 
his eyes from that place. 

A half an hour afterward a silvery 
bell sounded. Yan recognized that bell. 


shivered. 
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The priest, clothed in white, had 
brought for him, across the sunny 
fields, the pardon of God for his dying 
hour. 

The silvery ringing came nearer and 
Florence trembled as if she were about 
to see Death enter. 

“Papa, you must live!” she moaned. 

“No—-it is better for me to die,” said 
Yan with an attempt ata smile; “to die 
of joy—that is not so hard.” And he 
tixed his eyes once more on that famil- 
iar spot on the ceiling as if he knew 
that his soul would go that way. 

His mind wandered a little after the 
priest had administered extreme unc- 
tion. Two or three times they heard 
him say, “Bé Martin! Bé Youan!” as 
if he toiled on vast plains with great 
dream oxen. Then he would make 
with his hands the movements of spin- 
ning and rolling up pieces of cloth. 

But when the sun sank below the 
horizon among the purple clouds, Yan 
“Papa, papa!” cried Emile 
who felt the presence of the Great 
Mystery in the room. 

In a few seconds, solemnly, on wings 
too pure for mortal eyes to see, to the 
sound of lyres too sweet for mortal 
ears to hear, the immortal part of Yan 
passed away.’ He went, no doubt to a 
renewed life, very simple and very 
happy, in some corner of the Gascon 
heavens, with the angels of his coun- 
try, with the saints of his faith, with 
the lost ancestors—the brave and pious 
laborers from Bignaon to whom the 
good God had opened very wide 


the portals of His beautiful Para- 
dise. 
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It is not a very far cry to the other 
side of Queen Victoria’s first jubilee. 
But since then, or more strictly, per- 
haps, since the Third Reform Act of 
1884, the future moralist will trace the 
decline of earnestness in England. It 
may be that the breaking down of bar- 
riers, and the diffusion of powers and 
rights over wider and ever wider cir- 
cles of the community, account partly 
for the social change. The age has 
been prodigal of the symbols of eman- 
cipation. It has rattled the keys of 
liberty with childish joy in their pos- 
session, and the sound has been music 
in its ears. But experience has brought 
disillusion. Free thought and dissent 
have not unlocked the doors guarded 
by St. Peter. The ballot has not 
opened any gate save the floodgate of 
talk. The Elementary Education Act 
has not taught the nation how to learn. 
Trade unionism leaves unsolved the 
problem of the freedom of labor. And, 
temporarily, at least, this multiplica- 
tion of the symbols, this busy imitation 
of liberty, has exhausted the energy of 
thought. The nation, as the catchword 
goes, has entered on its democratic in- 
heritance, but in taking over its prop- 
erty from the trustees it has converted 
it into a limited company. The direc- 
tors have lost their sense of responsi- 
bility to the country, and as yet there 
is but little indication that the share- 
holders are capable of supplying it. 

The fact of this social change—this 
loss of earnest personal conviction, and 
the consequent paralysis of the brain- 
power of the nation—may be ap- 
proached from several points of view. 
But from the literary standard, which 
alone is admissible here, the transition 
has a direct bearing on’ the novels of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. At the time 
when she was pondering “Robert Els- 


mere,” the thoughtful few were con- 
cerned for the welfare of the unin- 
structed many. Reform was a kind of 
religion. To Mr. Gladstone, indeed, in 
the various phases of his enthusiasm, 
it assumed the sanction of a crusade, 
The disintegration of the Liberal party 
for an idea corresponded in actual pol- 
itics to the wreckage of happy mar- 
riages and betrothals with which Mrs. 
Ward’s fiction is strewn. To reformers 
of Mrs. Ward’s type life is real and 
earnest in a sense hardly conceivable 
to-day. We are all reformers nowa- 
days. Save for a handful of pro-Boers, 
there is not a sound Tory in the land. 
But the mere diffusion of the spirit has 
weakened the spirit. The old distinc- 
tion between “classes” and “masses” 
has disappeared—it is no longer the 
voice of enlightenment crying out in a 
wilderness of ignorance, no longer the 
reform-crusader armed against the 
hosts of darkness, no longer the na- 
tional trustees inspired to help the na- 
tion against itself. It is rather a Babel 
of shareholders shouting at a general 
meeting. Nothing is done because no 
one is responsible, and in the mirror of 
literature, instead of the serious pur- 
pose of Mrs. Ward, we see the vapor- 
ings of Miss Corelli and Mr. Caine, or 
Mr. Kipling’s verses about our “jolly 
good lesson,” which reflect with such 
pathetic fidelity the meagre substance 
of modern reform. The difference is 
that the reformers of the Home Rule 
period in our history, however mis- 
taken their wishes may have been, 
were at least able to formulate them 
definitely. There were ideas enough to 
go round, and each idea had its wit- 
ness, or martyr. To-day the newspa- 
pers prate about the great heart of the 
democracy, and the inviolable sanction 
of its demands, but meanwhile the 
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ideas grow thin. They flit from soci- 
ety to society, and from organization 
to organization, and there is no one to 
dare and to die for them. We think in 
communities, as a Fabian has said, and 
men of action fail accordingly. 

Perhaps Mrs. Ward is inclined to ab- 
stract and to idealize too much. The 
motive of most of her plots is the do- 
minion usurped over the human mind 
by a passion more exacting than love, 
and, judged by the standards of to-day, 
her men and women are almost super- 
human in the intensity of their emo- 
tions. But the fault is history’s, not 
hers. As soon as the governing class, 
whether administrative or intellectual, 
from which her chief characters are 
drawn, were deprived of their old sense 
of “caste,” and abandoned their re- 
sponsible position before the invading 
democracy, the standard of emotion 
was lowered. Thirteen years ago, in 
October, 1888, the Quarterly reviewer 
drew the following moral from “Rob- 
ert Elsmere” :— 


It is time English parents should 
thoroughly understand that this is the 
condition to which the Universities 
have been brought, and that if they 
send their sons to a college like St. 
Anselm’s—to any college which does 
not practically establish a test for it- 
self, like Keble—they expose them in 
the immaturity and excitability of their 
early manhood, to have their Christian 
faith deliberately undermined by the 
maturer intellectual force of a philo- 
sophical deist like Mr. Grey, or a hope- 
less sceptic like Mr. Langham. Mrs, 
Ward knows Oxford well. We have 
not observed that any protest has been 
raised against her representation of a 
college in the University, with its vivid 


portraiture of more than one well- 
known character. This must be taken 
as an Oxford picture of Oxford influ- 


ences in a great college, and we must 
needs say that a course of legislation 
which has placed such men as Mr. Grey 
and Mr. Langham in the position of 
tutors and guides of undergraduates is 
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a scandalous diversion of endowments 
left for Christian purposes. 


It is not precisely the lesson which 
Mrs. Ward wishes to convey, but it is 
an instructive proof of the vital quality 
of her writing, and of the clear truth 
that underlies her realistic criticism of 
life. Thought has become attenuated 
since then. The individual conscience 
has been put into commission, and, ex- 
cept for problems of sex, the earnest 
novelist is out of court. The fact is 
that the battle of scepticism and belief 
which Elsmere had to fight out for 
himself, and which entailed, as war- 
fare always entails, acute suffering on 
innocent non-combatants, is now de- 
cided by plebiscite, or arbitration, or 
by the easy verdict of indifference. The 
Elsmere throes are out of date. The 
present generation feels less, because 
the franchise of feeling has been univer- 
salized. When the law of averages is 
applied there is no room for a monopo- 
list like Robert Elsmere. 

Take Laura Fountain, again, and the 
ruin of Alan Helbeck’s love story. An 
Edinburgh reviewer of October, 1901, 
states that Laura’s suicide in “Hel- 
beck of Bannisdale” does not strike 
him as “convincingly inevitable, or 
even probable,” and this, he declares, 
“is due either to want of naturalness in 
the plot, or want of dramatic power in 
the authoress.” The reviewer may be 
right, but I am rather inclined to as- 
cribe the alleged failure in inevitable- 
ness to an emotional defect in the 
reader. Certainly, in “Eleanor,” whose 
dramatic quality is to be tested by the 
final proof of dramatization, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has found her way to 
the hearts of unnumbered readers. In 
both novels, ““Helbeck” and “Eleanor,” 
she treats of Roman Catholicism—in 
the later story with a restrained pathos 
of narration and a fine vividness in 
presentation which mark the advance 
of her powers. The subject is one pe- 














culiarly suited to her talents, because 
the Church of Rome, of all modern in- 
stitutions, is the most conspicuous in 
resisting the disintegrating forces of 
anarchy and indifference. It is auto- 
‘cratic in the midst of democracy, and 
emotional in the reign of reason. -Mrs. 
Ward herself, in her one and only 
preface (to the ninth edition of “David 
Grieve,”) says a word in season at this 
point:—“If we, in our zeal to include 
ideas among the material of imagina- 
tive presentation, make the mistake of 
supposing that the ideas are the whole 
of life, our work will come to nothing; 
and if you, in your zeal to escape the 
ideas which torture, or divide, or which 
present special difficulties to the artist, 
tend to empty your work of ideas be- 
yond a certain point, it will also come 
to nothing.” This zeal to escape ideas is 
characteristic of our reaction from 
earnestness. 

The same defence is true of Marcella, 
who, in the novel called after her name, 
breaks off her engagement with Rae- 
burn on account of her passionate sense 
of the injustice of the game laws. The 
cause was more adequate a few years 
ago, when “souls” and “slums” were 
virgin territory, than it is in these 
times of disillusion. To-day one in- 
clines to agree with Raeburn’s maiden 
aunt—one of the writer’s many suc- 
cessful minor characters—that “Mar- 
cella ought to be absorbed in her mar- 
riage; that is the natural thing.” Yes- 
terday, when a few great women 
were leading the feminine movement 
to immediate goals which they did not 
foresee, the following scene was 
touched with real passion and truth. 
The dramatis persone are Marcella, her 
lover, and his grandfather; the topic of 
discussion is a petition for the con- 
victed murderer of a gamekeeper:— 


Marcella did not believe him. Every 
nerve was beginning to throb anew 
with that passionate recoil against tyr- 
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rany and prejudice, which was in itself 
an agony. 

“And you say the same?” she said, 
turning to Aldous. 

“I cannot sign that petition,” he said 
sadly. “Won't you try and believe 
what it costs me to refuse?” 

It was a heavy blow to her. Amply 
as she had been prepared for it, there 
had always been at the bottom of her 
mind a persuasion that in the end she 
would get her way. She had been 
used to feel barriers go down before 
that ultimate power of personality of 
which she was abundantly conscious. 
Yet it had not availed her here—not 
even with the man who loved her. 

Lord Maxwell looked at the two—the 
man’s face of suffering, the girl’s strug- 
gling breath. 

“There, there, Aldous!” he said, ris- 
ing. “I will leave you a minute. Do 
make Marcella rest—get her, for all 
our sakes, to forget this a little. Bring 
her in presently to us for some coffee. 
Above all, persuade her that we love 
her and admire her with all our hearts, 
but that in a matter of this kind she 
must leave us to do—as before God!— 
what we think is right.” 

He stood before her an instant, gaz- 
ing down upon her with dignity—nay, 
a certain severity. Then he turned 
away and left the room. 

Marcella sprang up. 

“Will you order the carriage?” she 
said in a strangled voice. “I will go 
upstairs.” 

“Marcella!” cried Aldous; “can you 
not be just to me, if it is impossible 
for you to be generous?” 

“Just!” she repeated with a tone and 
gesture of repulsion, pushing him back 
from her. “You can talk of justice!” 

He tried to speak, stammered and 
failed. That strange paralysis of the 
will-forces which dogs the man of re- 
flection at the moment when he must 
either take his world by storm or lose 
it was upon him now. He had never loved 
her more passionately—but as he stood 
there looking at her, something broke 
within him, the first prescience of the 
inevitable dawned. 


Mrs. Ward, at least, is not afraid of 
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the tremendous word “inevitable,” 
withheld by the Edinburgh reviewer 
from the effect on her characters of 
their circumstances. 

Lastly, as a study of emotions, take 
the fifth chapter of “Sir George Tres- 
sady,” Mrs. Ward’s sequel to “Mar- 
cella,” in which Raeburn has become 
Lord Maxwell:— 


Maxwell’s heart [we are told] was 
much less concerned with this belief, 
tenaciously as he held it, than with its 
relative—the limitation of private pos- 
session by the authority of the common 
conscience. ...If you could have 
moved this quiet Englishman to speak, 
he would have said—his strong, brood- 
ing face all kindled and alive—that the 
enormous industrial development of 
the past century has shown us the 
forces at work in the evolution of 
human societies on a gigantic scale, 
and by thus magnifying them has given 
us a new understanding of them. The 
vast extension of the individual will 
and power which science has brought 


to humanity during the last hundred ° 


years was always present to him as food 
for a natural erultation. .. . The slow 
steps by which the modern community 
has succeeded in asserting itself 
against the individual, in protecting the 
weak from his weakness, the poor from 
his poverty, in defending the woman 
and child from the fierce claims of 
eapital, in forcing upon trade after 
trade the axiom that no man may law- 
fully build his wealth upon the exhaus- 
tion and degradation of his fellow— 
these things stirred in him the far deeper 
enthusiasms of the moral nature. Nay, 
more! Together with all the other 
main parts which mark the long tra- 
vail of man’s ethical and social life, 
they were among the only “evidences” 
of religion a critical mind aliowed itself 
—the most striking signs of something 
“greater than we know” working 
among the dust and ugliness of our 
common day. 


Maxwell’s “heart” is italicized by the 
author, but I have ventured thus to 
draw attention to certain other por- 


tions of the extract, because surely 
such emotions belong to the very brief 
period in our history when the philos- 
ophers were kings. They belong to the 
dream of reform which was shattered 
by the experiments of reformers, to the 
fabric which a breath overthrew. Lord 
Maxwell is the sponsor of a Factory 
Bill for East London, “touching the 
grown man for the first time, and ab- 
solutely prohibiting home-work in cer- 
tain specified industries,” and Mrs. 
Ward speaks of this situation in Par- 
liament as “charged with dramatic ele- 
ments.” It is conceivable that the 
modern reader, suffering from legisla- 
tive ennui, will not respond to the thrill. 
But Mrs. Ward, true Arnold as she is, 
consciously seeks “our best self,”” with- 
out too much deference to opportuni- 
ties, and cherishes a passion for 
“sweetness and light.” Outside her 
novels as well she is an ardent social 
worker, and quite recently she has tes- 
tified in her preface to Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s book on women and the Fac- 
tory Acts how thoroughly she shares 
Lord Maxwell’s moral enthusiasm. The 
social and political world of Mrs. 
Ward’s fiction is a reflection of that 
hour of suspense, when the few cher- 
ished noble ideas for improving the lot 
of the many, and when the ideas im- 
posed an obligation unrecognized by 
statesmen of to-day. The blind forces 
of development tend to replace per- 
sonal responsibility, and the conditions 
of modern existence demand an econ- 
omy of emotion. Elsmere, Helbeck, 
Maxwell, Eleanor have no part in this 
surrender. 

But Mrs. Humphry Ward is more 
than a controversial novelist. There is 
a curious likeness between the open- 
ing of most of her books. “It was a 
brilliant afternoon towards the end of 
May,” or “To-day after the snow and 
rains of early April,” or “A damp 
March afternoon,” or “It was an Au- 
gust evening,” and then follows a de- 























scription, sometimes a trifle too elab- 
orate, of the scenery in which the plot 
is laid. The Lake District and the 
Midlands are her favorite resorts, and 
she sees them at once with the artist’s 
eye and with the dramatist’s instinct 
for their relation to the human action. 

This care for an effective background 
is not too common a gift, and in an- 
other respect, too, Mrs. Ward’s talent 
is rare. Her novels, being psychologi- 
cal and introspective, are necessarily 
long, but neither her enthusiasm for 
liberty nor her art of detailed analysis 
ever betrays her into ineptitudes of 
taste. The Edinburgh reviewer, from 
whom I have quoted above, compares 
her fiction with that of Zola, and “The 
Story of Bessie Costrell” may be cited 
in support of his contention. He should 
have added, however, that though she 
is as successful in conveying her 
meaning as the Nestor of realism, she 
observes a finer law of reticence. Or 
we may take an example nearer home. 
When “The History of David Grieve” 
was first published, some hostile criti- 
cism was directed at the bold descrip- 
tion of the temptations of Paris on the 
part of a woman writer. Since then 
another woman writer, in “The His- 
tory of Sir Richard Calmady,” has 
shifted the standard of plain speaking 
and in the glare of Sir Richard’s expe- 
rience in Naples the Paris episode 
grows pale. 

Finally, it is by her minor characters 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels will 
survive when their controversial inter- 
est is forgotten. It is hard to mention 
any writer who has described with like 
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success the misery of an unequal mar- 
riage. The inequality need not be 
either of rank or wealth; what counts, 
in Mrs. Ward’s opinion, is the magic of 
sympathy, the equality of mental 
plane which is entirely independent of 
possessions. Readers who prefer the 
happy ending in fiction will resent the 
untimely deaths of Lucy Grieve and 
George Tressady, but they cannot deny 
the pathos and skill with which Mrs. 
Ward has unfolded the tragedy of the 
two marriages. To both husbands 


there came too late that revelation of 


a readjustment of ideals, which would 
have enabled them to take up their 
duty, hoping more because expecting 
less—to David Grieve, when his wife’s 
fatal illness was to be discovered on 
the morrow, to Tressady on the eve of 
his fatal accident in the mine. 


His whole heart melted to her. As 
he held her to his breast, the hour they 
had just passed through took for both 
of them a sacred meaning and impor- 
tance. Youth was going—their talk 
had not been the talk of youth. Was> 
true love just beginning?—‘David 
Grieve,” Bk. IV, ch. vii. 

There was a sore, sad spot in each 
heart, and neither dared to look for- 
ward. But to-night there was a sense: 
of belonging to each other in a new and 
sacred way, of being drawn apart, sep- 
arated from the world, husband and 
wife together.—“Sir George Tressady,” 
ch. xxiii. 


The writer who can make us feel the 
truth of these human stories is worth 
a score of novelists who ring down the 
curtain on the wedding bells. 

Laurie Magnus. 
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MISS SMITH’S BOOK. 


“To livefor others, to suffer for others, 
is the inevitable condition of our be- 
ing. To accept the condition gladly is 
to find it crowned with its own joy.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss Smith lived alone. In a city of 
many spinsters this is no uncommon 
lot, and, at a period when the single 
woman has probably a better chance 
of enjoying life than ever before, she 
need not be pitied. Yet Miss Smith, 
like many solitary persons, had not 
actually chosen to live by herself. She 
had been at first one of many—the 
youngest, much-appreciated daughter 
in a family of sons; and when, in proc- 
ess of time, these boys went out into 
the world and eventually married, the 
girl remained at home with her wid- 
owed mother. Before, however, she 
was well out of her teens, little neph- 
ews and nieces were coming across the 
seas to live with grannie. And, after 
grannie died, it still seemed the most 
natural thing in the world that 
they should continue to _ live with 
their maiden aunt. But now Mr. 
Jack Smith, her’ eldest brother, 
and the father of these same 
young people, had returned from India 
with his wife, settled down and sum- 
moned his family around him. 

And so it came to pass that Miss 
Smith, released from all duties, and 
with a rather sore feeling of being 
wanted no more, moved into a small 
flat and took up her life alone. 

Jack, her brother, was kind—that is, 
as kind as a good-natured, easy, affec- 
tionate, not too strong character can 
be; but he was not quick to perceive 
or to understand. And Mrs. Jack Smith 
and her sister-in-law were unlike; their 


whole upbringing had been dissimilar. 
Miss Smith never appeared to advan- 
tage in Mrs. Jack’s presence. She 
ade her feel silent, provincial, stupid, 
just as an inferior nature car some- 
times affect an infinitely nobler, clev- 
erer one. For Miss Smith, quiet, shy 
and unassuming as she might be, was 
very far from commonplace. She had 
talent, but circumstance, which rules 
the lot of most women, had hitherto 
conspired to keep it very much hidden 
out of sight. 

“Any one seen anything of Jane late- 
ly?” inquired Mr. Jack Smith, saunter- 
ing into his drawing-room one evening 
after dinner, newspaper in hand. 

His wife, a tall, elegant, faded wom- 
an, seated close to the fire, embroider- 
ing, looked up vaguely. “Jane was hereI 
believe some time ago, but she doesn’t 
come very much. Too busy, I suppose, 
with her book. Such absurd nonsense 
I call it.” 

“Eh, what? Her book! which book?” 

“Oh! some stupid thing she’s trans- 
lating,” answered Mrs. Smith. “It 
really is too silly a waste of time.” 

“A book!” echoed her husband, sit- 
ting down. Then he gave a great 
laugh. “Is Jane writing a book? Well, 
well”—a kind of complacent family 
pride creeping into his voice--“Jane’s 
coming out! But our Jane was always 
clever, mind you. I remember father 
once saying the little one had the 
brains of the bunch of us: though she 
never seemed to make any great show 
of it, poor girl, and goes about now as 
quiet as—” 

“Father! Mother!” The young girl 
at the grand piano, who had been play- 
ing waltzes at a brilliant, break-neck 
pace, suddenly stopped and wheeled 
round with an indignant squeak of the 
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piano-stool. “I don’t think it’s a bit 
nice or fair of either of you to speak of 
Auntie Jane as you’re doing. I think 
it’s—it’s perfectly horrid; I do.” 

Mr. Smith stared at his daughter in 
blank surprise. “Whatever do you 
mean, Janie?” 

“Well!” cried the girl vehemently, 
“Auntie Jane leoked after us when you 
and mother were in India—did just 
everything for us. You never asked 
her first if it was the work she wanted 
to do or—or anything. You just sent 
us home to grannie—and she had all 
the work and worry of bringing us up, 
and no time to enjoy herself properly; 
and now—now that you’ve taken us 
away again and she’s free to do a little 
of what she likes best in life, you laugh 
at her for it—you and mother. That’s 
what I call not fair, and—and just hor- 
ribly mean.” Twenty years’ old Janie 
confronted her parents defiantly, her 
brown eyes flashing, her right hand 
clenched—looking for all the world as 
if she would like to fly at some one 
in her aunt’s defence. 

But Mr. Jack Smith looked at his 
daughter with a curious kindliness in 
his eyes. ‘And so you’ve a liking for 
your Auntie Jane, eh?” 

“A liking!’ echoed the girl indignant- 
ly, “a liking, father? Why, I just love 
her, oh! better farthan any onein the 
whole world. Ask Rod, ask Bobbie, 
ask Baby if it isn’t true she’s done 
more for us than any living soul? I’m 
going to run off to her now, this very 
minute, for I believe the old dear 
has been worrying over her writing 
and I haven’t seen her at all to- 
day. 

Impetuous Janie sprang up, over- 
turning the piano-stool in her haste, 
and before her parents had time to 
reply had vanished from the drawing- 
room. 

Mrs. Jack Smith gave a short, bitter 
laugh. “I ean scarcely congratulate 
your sister on the children’s manners. 


1 have rarely met young people worse 
behaved.” 

Her husband stretched out his feet 
with a good-natured smile. “She has 
a fine high spirit of her own, the bit 
thing, and I don’t mind her standing up 
for her auntie. She's very like her, 
too,” he continued meditatively; “a 
bonny lassie!” 

“Jane was never very good-looking.” 

“Ay, but she was, though,” said 
Jane’s brother with some warmth, “as 
pretty a girl as ever you could see, 
Emmie. And she’s good-looking yet.” 

Mrs. Jack’s lips curled downwards. 
“Jane is forty.” 

Her husband laughed. “And what 
are you yourself, Emmie? But every 
bit as handsome now to my mind,” he 
went on with rare diplomacy, “as you 
were at twenty, my dear. Bless me! 
2 woman’s at her prime at forty.” 

Young Janie had meanwhile thrown 
her fur cloak around her, and, with the 
liood drawn over her head, was skim- 
ming, light as a bird, along the street. 
She stopped at No. 59, and ran upstairs 
to the little flat. “Auntie in?” she 
cried out in her fresh clear voice to 
the smiling maid who opened the door, 
and the next moment she whirled like 
a breeze into the small sitting-room. 

“Janie, my dear child!” A slight 
woman with shy, dark eyes and a 
pretty color on her cheeks, rose up 
from the tabie where she had been 
writing, with an exclamation of wel- 
come. “Why, 1 thought you had quite 
forgotten me to-day, little girl.” 

“Oh! catch me!” said her niece, kiss- 
ing her aunt heartily on both cheeks. 
“But I’m cross—just as cross as two 
sticks. I am going to sit here, auntie.” 
She threw off her cloak and flung her- 
self down on the hearth-rug. “Make 
me good right off! I’m horrid!” 

“And what’s making you horrid?” 

“Oh! everything—every one,” she an- 
swered widely. “Bobbie and Baby 
are such trying little cats. I suppose 
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they have been here to-day wasting 
your time as usual. Poor old auntie! 
you don’t get much peace amongst us 
all. And mother is—-oh, well—I know 
you don’t like discussion of necessary 
parents, so I’ll say nothing more. How 
is the book getting on?” 

“Fairly well, but translation takes 
so much time, and I fear I am a slow 
worker.” Miss Smith sighed slightly, 
jet her face was bright with interest 
in her work. 

Sitting there, in a low basket-chair, 
her slim, straight figure had almost 
the look of a girl’s. She affected no 
airs of youth, nevertheless the clear- 
ness of feature and coloring which be- 
long to it were still hers, combined, too, 
with that almost pathetic youthfulness 
which a certain cloistered purity of 
thought gives to some women’s faces. 
Middle-age with its touch of dimness 
or shabbiness had not drawn near her 
yet. 

“Look here, Auntie Jane! why don’t 
you write a real splendid book of your 
own? You could, you know, just as 
well as that old German you're trans- 
lating just now.” 

“A real splendid book!” Miss Smith 
paused for a moment and a light 
sprang into her dark eyes. “Ah! but 
no, I couldn’t,” she said half-wistfully. 
“Not yet. There’s something I haven't 
learnt yet.” 

“Oh! what nonsense!” cried the girl 
in her frank, irreverent youth. “That's 
just your modesty, auntie. What 
have you got to learn yet?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered siim- 
ply; “but it’s something that lies at 
the heart of every good and great work 
willed and done in God’s world. Some- 
thing—” she stopped short suddenly 
and became silent. 

Janie, feeling a little subdued, sat 
still, staring into the fire. 

“Oh! by the way,” exclaimed her 
aunt presently, “have I told you I heard 
from Herr Dittmer—the nephew, you 
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know, of my author? I wrote to him 
asking if he could send me some per- 
sonal details of his uncle, and he re- 
plies now, very courteously indeed, en- 
closing photographs of the town, his 
uncle’s house, and so on, and also”— 
Miss Smith smiled—‘one of his own. 
He tells me, too, about himself, just in 
the unaffected German fashion.” 

“Oh! do let me see his photograph!” 
fanie was all eagerness in a moment. 
“And what does the creature say about 
himself?” 

Miss Smith extracted the photograph 
from a pile of papers and handed it to 
her niece. ““He’s an architect, it Seems, 
thirty-eight years of age, and living 
alone. He wished me to send him 
mine,” she said with a laugh and a 
faint blush. 

Janie burst into a shriek of girlish 
mirth. “Oh! what a joke, and what a 
funny man he must be! Yet, do you 
know, auntie,” inspecting the photo- 
graph curiously, “he doesn’t look a bit 
foolish either? Rather nice, really. 
He’s fair, I suppose, and he has a 
good square jaw with a sort of ‘damned 
if I will’ look about it—in inverted 
commas, and to quote Rod,” she added 
hastily. “Don’t be angry. Oh, I say, 
auntie, do—do send yours back again! 
It would be such fun.” 

“My dear, I shouldn't think of such 
a thing.” Miss Smith slightly drew 
herself up. “And besides, even if I 
would, I haven’t got one to send,” she 
went on more gaily. “I haven’t been 
taken for years—not, I think. since I 
was your age, Janie.” 

“I want to see that one again.” The 
girl sprang up impetuously and ran 
to a book-case, drawing thence an al- 
bum, with which she returned to her 
seat. 

“It’s such a sweet little love,” she 
exclaimed, extracting a photograph 
from the book. “Oh! auntie, but you 
are pretty here. Do you know I mean 
to steal the little picture? I am badly 
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in want of a patron saint. I shall 
have it framed on my mantelpiece as 
my own special saint, to keep me good. 
Now, don’t be a stupid, tiresome auntie 
and say no,” she said coaxingly, “for 
you don’t really need it, and no one else 
wants it.” 

“Don't be a silly little niece. 
it’s true, no one else wants it. 
ii, if you like, child.” 

Janie, holding the photograph framed 
in the hollow of her hand, continued 
to gaze at it admiringly, and the sweet, 
dark-eyed young face, so like her own 
smiled back at her. “Auntie, tell me,” 
she said abruptly, “why have you never 
married? Were you never in love? Did 
you always feel quite above that—that 
sort of thing?” 

“Oh, no, my dear.” Her aunt smiled 
and shook her head. “I was just the 
same as other girls, and I suppose most 
young girls have their fancies, but 
somehow there was always a_ great 
deal to do, and—and so they died. And 
besides,” Miss Smith hesitated, her 
delicate face flushing, then she lifted 
her head with a sudden humorous 
laugh and said what it takes a very 
brave woman to confess—“‘no one ever 
asked me, Janie. To tell the ex- 
act truth, I never had a lover in my 
life.” 

“Then it’s a shame!” cried her niece 
hotly, “and I daresay it was we—little 
wretches that we were—always hang- 
ing at your elbow that kept him away.” 

“Oh, no, my dear.” The older wom- 
an laughed again, quite merrily. “Don’t 
blame yourselves. And perhaps it was 
best so. My life was full, quite full 
and—and happy, I think, without it. 
There are other good things in life than 
love and lovers, you know, Janie. You 
need not believe only what the novels 
say.” 

“Yes,” murmured Janie dubiously. 
Suddenly she laid her lips against her 
aunt’s hand with warm, impulsive fer- 
-vor. “But still, love’s best of all, my 
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little auntie,” she cried, “love’s best of 
all. Ah! there’s Rod coming now,” her 
tone changing as a tall, exceedingly 
handsome young fellow entered the 
room. “I knew he would be poking 
himself in; I had a feeling in my bones 
I shouldn't keep you long to myself.” 


CHAPTER II. 


A brilliant thought had come to 
Janie Smith—a thought that made her 
stand still in her room and clasp ber 
hands with great delight. She was 
moving about it in desultory fashion 
that night, plaiting her long brown 
hair, looking at all her little treasures, 
as girls do, when suddenly, as she ex- 
amined for the twentieth time ber 
aunt’s photograph, now standing in a 
highly artistic frame upon the mantel- 
piece, this idea, like a veritable inspira- 
tion, shot into her mind. Why should 
she not send the photograph to Herr 
Dittmer and say not a word to her 
aunt about it? Might not it be the 
beginning of a romance? It was a 
shame that dear, pretty, clever Auntie 
Jane had had none in her life. How 
fine it would be if she could assist at 
the making of one! Her cheeks grew 
crimson; she positively trembled with 
excitement. “Yes, yes,” she nodded 
her charming head, she would despatch 
the photograph, writing her own name 
and address on it, so that, so that if 
the German architect replied, his let- 
ter would be directed to her—and—and 
— Janie did not think of anything 
very definite beyond that. 

Miss Smith was seated one day at 
her writing-table, when a card was 
brought to her, bearing upon it the 
name, “Karl Dittmer, Dresden.” She 
looked at it in wonder. “Karl Ditt- 
mer,” she murmured in a puzzled voice, 
“Karl Dittmer is—is dead.” Then she 
started, and the color sprang to her 
cheeks. “Oh! this nephew! How 
strange; but how— how very kind of 
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him to come!” and she rose up impul- 
sively. 

With the flush of excitement on her 
cheeks, the brightness in her dark 
cyes, Miss Smith was undeniably 4 
very nice-looking woman as she entered 
her little drawing-room, but she was 
not—so undefinably yet certainly does 
time touch us—altogether like the 
photograph of the young girl she had, 
given her niece. Wholly unconscious 
was she that that same photograph 
Was reposing now in the pocket of her 
visitor. 

He was standing upon the hearth- 
rug, a big, fair man, square-faced and 
blue-eyed. “Quite like a German,” she 
concluded at the first glance, and, hav- 
ing a grateful remembrance of certnin 
kindly Saxon friends, her heart 
warmed to him. She bowed and held 
out her hand. 

With his two heels drawn close to- 
gether, Herr Dittmer bent low over it. 
“I have presumed to call,” he said in 
good English, though with a slight for- 
cign accent, “because of communica- 
tions I have had from Miss Smith. I[ 
--I hope she is well.” 

“Quite well, thank you.” Miss Smith 
drew forward a chair for her visitor. 
“I am very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance, Herr Dittmer,” she said. 

“But—but—excuse, pardon me! You 
are surely not Miss Smith?” 

There was such unconcealed aston- 
ishment in the German architect’s face 
and voice that she paused and looked 
at him in surprise. “Yes,” she replied, 
“Iam Miss Smith. Perhaps you—did 
you expect some one very different?” 

“Yes, no, that is certainly; of course 
I could not tell,” he stammered. “One 
naturally forms one’s own impressions 
of the unknown, and I imagined—I 
fancied—” Herr Dittmer’s embar- 
rassed explanations came to an abrupt 
halt. “But now, how truly happy I 


am to have the honor of meeting Miss 
Smith,” he wound up not ungallantly, 
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with a deep bow, and his steady blue 
eyes expressed entire sincerity and re- 
spect. 

Miss Smith, who had unconsciously 
drawn herself up with a slight air of 
dignity, relaxed and smiled again with 
charming graciousness, “I have been 
greatly indebted to you, Herr Dittmer, 
for all the information you have given 
me about your uncle. It has helped 
me so much—and also the photographs. 
I shall have them inserted in the book. 
They will add very materially to its 
interest.” 

“Ah! the photographs!” he said ab- 
sently, his mind turning to that delu- 
sive one in his pocket. Somehow he 
could not bring himself to mention it. 
“Oh! L am glad if they were found use- 
ful to you.” 

“And you have come over on a visit 
to our country?” she said, always fear- 
ful of boring people with her own in- 
terests. “I do so hope you will like 
=” 

“Yes, thank you, I feel certain of 
that. But I came with the principal 
purpose of seeing you—of making your 
—your friendship,” he answered 
gravely. 

Miss Smith blushed suddenly and 
hotly, and hated herself for it. “You 
are very kind.” she murmured. “And, 
of course, it was natural,” she added 
quickly, “that you should wish to see 
something of the person who was so 
interested in your uncle. Oh! how I 
hope I may do him justice. But it is 
difficult in translation te catch fully the 
exact tone—to reproduce the fine deli- 
cate art of the original.” 

“Yes, I understand,” he nodded sym- 
pathetically; “that must be the trouble. 
But my uncle—”’ Then Herr Dittmer 
began to speak about the author. He 
talked well; evidently he was as genu- 
ine an admirer of the writer as of the 
man, and Miss Smith listened with 
absorbing interest. 

The German architect paid quite a 
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long visit. Before he left—he was 
staying, he said, for a few days at one 
of the Princes Street hotels—Miss 
Smith had boldly invited him to din- 
ner next evening, and he had accepted 
the invitation. 

“I must ask Jack and Emmie to meet 
him,” she said to herself, when once 
more she was alone, “and Janie and 
Rod and some other young people can 
come in later for music.” 

She felt quite excited; a strange sort 
of tingling exhilaration had come to 
her. She stretched out her arms in- 
voluntarily to the bright spring sun- 
shine as if she were taking its new life 
into her. The scent of the hyacinths 
in the room was intoxicatingly sweet. 
“I shall go out at once and secure 
Jack and Emmie. Then I must bend 
my whole being to cooking,” she decid- 
ed, gaily. 

But young Janie Smith, on receiving 
the invitation, trembled. Her hasty 
glance around the drawing-room when 
she entered it next evening, was so full 
of obvious fear that her aunt broke 
into laughter, as she came forward to 
greet her. “Only your mother and I, 
Janie, and Herr Dittmer is not at all 
terrible. Is he? You found him very 
pleasant, did you not, Emmie?”’ she 
turned, with the timid restraint that 
always came over her when addressing 
her sister-in-law. 

“Oh! delightful!” assented Mrs. Jack 
Smith with languid enthusiasm. 

The door opened at this instant and 
the stranger appeared with Mr. Smith, 
followed almost directly by Rod, and 
the few other invited guests. From 
the instant the German architect en- 
tered the room, pretty, palpitating 
Janie felt that his eyes were fastened 
on her. In vain she strove to appear 
indifferent, to talk bravely and giddily 
of everything and nothing. When she 
sang her fresh, clear voice shook, fal- 
tered and almost failed. Scarcely had 
she finished when her aunt approached 
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with Herr Dittmer and introduced 
him. 

“I thank you for your charming song, 
Miss”—he hesitated for a moment— 
“Miss Janie Smith,” and smiled and 
bowed low again. 

“Oh! I sang horribly out of tune,’ 
she answered brusquely, and, from 
sheer nervousness she twirled round on 
the old-fashioned stool and turned her 
back upon him. Herr Dittmer found 
himself looking down on a divinely 
soft baby neck, on dark hair gathered 
high up from it in a loose knot, on two 
tiny pink ears. 

“To me it seemed altogether sweet,” 
he said simply. 

She swung round again with a laugh, 
flashing up at him a mischievous 
glance from her dark eyes. “Ah! you 
can have no proper ear, Herr Dittmer,” 
she cried gaily. And now that she had 
once seen his face, she began not to feel 
so frightened. He was looking intent- 
ly down on her, it is true, but in his 
eyes there was nothing but extreme 
kindness. 

“Miss Janie!” he broke out eagerly— 
“pardon, that is the name, is it not?— 
it may be quite true about my unhap- 
py ear, but you will at least allow me 
to thank you for another favor, of 
which I am certain.” 

“For what?” she asked almost de- 
fiantly, but her heart was beating 
quickly. : 

“For the charming photograph which 
you sent to me, did you not?” 

Janie flushed crimson all over her 
pretty face. “Oh! did you tell auntie?” 
she cried out in a breathless voice. 

“No, I did not, and I am glad, for it 
is you to whom I am indebted for the 
great goodness, is it not?’ 

“Yes, I sent it,” she murmured. She 
was standing up now by the piano, a 
slim young figure in her quaint, short- 
waisted muslin frock, the dark head 
dreoped, the rosy face cast down- 
wards. 
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“Why did you send it?” he insisted 
gently. 

Janie’s cheeks again grew hot. She 
cast a hurried, desperate look around 
the room, but every one appeared too 
fully occupied to notice her; only her 
mother was silently regarding the 
stranger with an odd amusement in 
her glance. ; 

“Why, why? Oh! just for—for fun, 
I suppose,” she stammered wretchedly. 
“But oh! don’t tell auntie, Herr Ditt- 
mer,” she cried, clasping her hands in 
girlish distress. “She doesn’t know 
anything about it—and—I’m afraid she 
wouldn't like it. Please, please give 
it me back again.” 

“Ah! but no, I cannot,” he said seri- 
ously. “Miss Janie, shall we make a 
paction—a bargain now? You will per- 
mit me to keep the little picture, and 
I shail say nothing to the aunt about 
it. Shall we agree together? Yes!’ 

Janie looked up, and the blue eyes 
meeting hers were so full of ardor and 
gravity that she felt quite bewildered. 
How quickly her plan was working, 
how much he must care for her aunt 
already. she thought, with, at the same 
time an illogical pang of disappoint- 
ment. “Oh well, well—” she began, 
uncertainly. 

“You must go off to our Highlands, 
mein Herr.” It was the voice of Mr. 
Smith breaking in upon them—Mr. Smith 
* who, waking up to the fact that the 
stranger was still speaking to Janie, 
being left to be entertained only by 
a chit of a child, now moved across the 
room to address him. Under cover of 
the loud good-natured voice, the girl 
slipped away. “Why there’s nothing, 
positively nothing, no scenery any- 
where, to compare to our mountains 
and glens.” Borne away on a wave of 


enthusiasm, Mr. Smith would fain have 
persuaded the German architect to 
start for the Highlands next morning. 

The stranger listened deferentially. 
“Yes, I will go certainly. 


But not to- 
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morrow, I think; no,” he said, in his 
simple, but also very decided way, “I 
have still much to see, sir, in your 
beautiful city, and also to admire.” 

“He’s not a bad sort, though, that 
foreign friend of Jane’s,” confided Mr. 
Smith to his wife the same night. 
“Quite a gentlemanly fellow. He in- 
tends to be here some time longer; 
must be wealthy, for it’s ‘paying the 
piper’ living at the ‘Balmoral,’ I can 
tell you. We'd better ask him to din- 
ner one of these days, eh, Emmie?” 

“I have already invited him,” she 
answered. 

“Eh, what! you have, have you?” 

“Yes; it is surely only right and 
proper we should take some notice of 
your sister’s friend—show him some 
courtesy ?”’ 

“Emmie!” said her husband solemn- 
ly, after a pause of admiration, “you’ve 
got a right down good heart of your 
own. You're no end kind and thought- 
ful!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Herr Dittmer evidently found much 
to interest him in the ancient capital, 
for he stayed on from week to week, 
and appeared unwilling to leave it. 

Spring had given place to lovelier 
summer. The gardens in the gray old 
squares and terraces had broken from 
green leaf into splendid blossom of 
white and yellow and red. Through 
rifts in the steep streets one could see 
a broad ribbon of Forth blue as the 
sky above it. The hills of Fife smiled 
in the sunshine. Miss Smith thought 
that she had never seen such a May- 
time before—never before realized the 
full generous joy of life. 

But she was not making great prog- 
ress with her book. ‘When Herr Ditt- 
mer goes,’ she said to herself, “then 
I shall finish it in earnest; meanwhile, 
I am not losing time; I am learning so 
much; I am understanding the spirit 
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of my author better.” And indeed, 
if Herr Dittmer resembled his uncle 
she had the fullest opportunity of doing 
so; for the German architect came al- 
most every day to see Miss Smith. 
Sometimes they went sight-seeing, 
young Janie being of the party. Some- 
times he drank tea with her in the 
sunny drawing-room, sweet-scented 
with its pots of daffodils and wall- 
flowers. 

“I have had no holiday for years,” 
he said one afternoon. “Always it has 
been work, work, work, for me, and, 
‘all work,’ as your proverb says, ‘makes 
Jack a dull boy.’ I shall enjoy myself 
now,” and lie smiled at her with his 
frank and pleasant eyes. 

Miss Smith laughed, but with a trem- 
bling note in her laughter. It seemed 
to her that she might say the same. 
Always it had been work with her un- 
til now, when this unexpected play- 
time, this most excellent playfellow 
had arrived. 

“But one generally gets what one 
wants with patience. Do you not 
think so?” he went on. 

Miss Smith paused for a moment. 
“Do you?” she asked gently, evading 
the question. 

“Well, yes, I think I do,” he said, his 
eyes still smiling, but his chin set very 
square. “It is this way, when I make 
up my mind, I wait; I can wait. Yes,” 
he nodded, “and then I get it in the 
long run.” 

She looked thoughtfully before her. 
“IT suppose that means strength in a 
man,” she said presently. “But for a 
woman, I think—I believe—it is gen- 
erally stronger to like what one gets.” 

“You look quite young, auntie,” ex- 
claimed Janie, staring at her in a puz- 
zled way one day. 

“Oh nonsense, Janie; I am a patri- 
arch, I am forty years old,” she cried 
gaily. 

“Well, it is funny,” said the girl can- 
didly. “You seem only half that age 


new, and I feel as old as the hills al- 
ready.” She sighed and the shadow 
deepened on her face. 

Indeed, Janie had not appeared nearly 
so light-hearted of late. Janie, who 
had hitherto looked upon life, in her 
gay audacious youth, as something be- 
tween a jest and a fairy-tale, whose 
ene ideal was her aunt, now appeared 
to be waking up to some consciousness 
of its very possible tragedy. 

She had been at first one of the gay- 
est of the little party that went sight- 
seeing, correcting Herr Dittmer’s Eng- 
lish, teaching him Scotch words, mak- 
ing him what she called “a real thor- 
ough Scotsman.” And Herr Dittmer 
had enjoyed his lessons amazingly. 
The subject of the photograph had, by 
tacit consent, never been alluded to 
again between them. 

Miss Smith was delighted to observe 
how well the young girl got on with 
ler German visitor. But now, and quite 
suddenly, as it seemed, Janie appeared 
to withdraw herself, to make excuses 
and keep aloof. As if to atone for this, 
however, her mother was unusually 
cordial. “I don’t mind having your 
German friend at all, Jane,” she reas- 
sured her sister-in-law graciously. 
“Pray don’t apologize about trouble! 
He can speak English very tolerably. 
Foreigners are generally so stupid that 
way. Remember we expect you both 
to dine with us this evening.” 

But young Janie, hearing her moth- 
er’s invitation, pouted her red lips and 
frowned. 

“Don’t you like Herr Dittmer now?” 
her aunt asked anxiously. 

“Like him! No, that is, yes. Oh! 
well enough. What does it matter about 
me?” she answered incoherently. 
“Mother’s polite enough in all con- 
science, and father’s very decent, and 
Rtod’s offered to teach him golfing. You 
don’t want the whole family to go 
down on its knees, do you, Auntie?” 
cried the girl almost rudely. 


' 
' 
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Her aunt looked at her in pained 
surprise. 

“Auntie,” she resumed abruptly, 


“what are you going to wear to-night?” 

“My black silk, I suppose.” 

“Pooh! you’ve worn that black silk 
for centuries. Why don’t you get a 
new frock? Oh! look here, Auntie 
Jane,” she went on eagerly. “I saw 
the most lovely rose-colored satin the 
It would make a charming 
You 


other day. 
sash. Do let me buy it for you! 
would look lovely in it.” 

Miss Smith hesitated for half a mo- 
ment, the soft color sprang up to her 
cheeks; then she shook her head. ‘No, 
Janie, my dear,” she said decidedly. 
“Why should I dress myself up? The 
black silk will do perfectly well.” 

Janie gave a despairing groan, re- 
lapsed into silence, and shortly after- 
wards took her leave. 

An hour later, however, she returned 
breathlessly with a bunch of delicate 
pinky-red blossoms wrapped up in tis- 
sue paper. “There now, auntie, I've 
searched the whole town for these; you 
can’t surely refuse to wear them. Oh! 
and there’s another favor I want you 
to grant me, and that is to let me dress 
your hair for you to-night. Oh, do, do 
let me! I know such a pretty fashion. 
You'll look like a picture with it done 
so.” 

Her aunt laughed and _ protested. 
“Why, Janie, dear child, why this at- 
tention? What does it all mean?” 

But the girl was looking at her with 
lips positively trembling, with eyes so 
tragic in their entreaty, that, in be- 
wilderment, Miss Smith yielded. 
“Well, well, take my head, then, and 
dc with it what you will.” 

“I knew it, I knew it!” cried the girl 
excitedly, leading her aunt up to the 
mirror when she had finished her work. 
“You are lovely, auntie. You are a 
perfect Gainsborough. Now the flow- 


ers are to be fastened here—just here; 
not an inch farther up or down, and 
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hold your head quite high, and feel 
like the princess you look. I love you, 
I love you,” she breathed in a rapid, 
intense whisper, bending down sud- 
denly and kissing her aunt. “I'm a 
wicked girl, but I love you, auntie.” 
And then, waiting for no reply, she fled 
out of the house. 

Up in her own room she stood for a 
few moments, panting, biting her lips, 
and looking down on a gray, high- 
necked blouse she had drawn from her 
wardrobe and cast upon the bed. “Yes, 
I'll wear it,” she muttered. “It’s hate- 
fully ugly, but I’ll put it on; I'll be such 
an object, no one—no one will ever 
care to look at me again.” A sob rose 
to her throat. “Oh, God help me! God 
help me!” prayed the girl for the first 
time in her life. 

The gong sounded and she went 
quietly downstairs. Her mother ele- 
vated her eyebrows satirically on per- 
ceiving her dress; the girl’s eyes shot 
back defiance, but neither spoke. 

“Have I offended you, Miss Janie?” 
Herr Dittmer had come up beside her 
in the drawing-room, as she_ stood 
upart listlessly turning over ‘some 
music. 

“Offended me!” 
gave a forced laugh. 
Why should you 
thing?” 

“Because you avoid me now. You 
are no more friendly--the happiness 
has all gone! Why is it, I ask you; 
why?” If there was agitation in his 
voice, there was also determination. 

The red color leapt to her face; she 
turned her head from side to side like 
some trapped creature seeking escape. 
“Oh! I am—I have been busy,” 
she muttered, “and there are plenty of 
others worth talking to. I am only a 
stupid girl. Ah! look at auntie, now,” 
she exclaimed suddenly. “Is she not 
beautiful to-night? Is she not like 
some old picture?’ 

“Yes,” he nodded, glancing across the 


Janie started, and 
“What an idea! 
think such a 
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room. “Miss Smith is beautiful.” But 
his eyes came quickly back to the girl 
beside him. 

“Herr Dittmer!” she cried out impet- 
uously, with a strange vibrating earn- 
estness in her voice, “I shall never be 
a quarter so good, or so—so beautiful. 
And Auntie Jane is clever, too,” she 
went on in a quick, nervous way. “Oh! 
she’s not like us shallow little people, 
who put all our wares into the window 
and make a great show of them. But 
she knows so much, and yet is so sweet 
and humble. Oh, Herr Dittmer!”—she 
clasped her hands, looking up at him 
with a wild appeal in her eyes—“never, 
never think me good or clever! I am 
not! Iam not! I only pretend. It is 
all deception; I am very ignorant—full 
of all badness. I am—” her voice 
shook, and failed. 

“I do not care what you are!” The 
words were abrupt almost to rough- 
ness, but there was that ring of pas- 
sion in the voice, that gleam in the 
strong blue eyes looking deeply into 
hers, that make the music and joy of 
Paradise. 

The girl broke the silence with a 
frightened cry. Involuntarily she half 
raised her hand as if to ward off a 
blow, and then, without a word she 
turned away. 

“Come along; play us something, 
Janie!” exclaimed her father, as she 
was passing his chair. “None of your 
stupid, tuneless sonatas, but a_ good, 
rousing Scotch reel.” 


“Father! Oh, don’t ask me!” Her 
tone was full of anguish. “Uve got 
such a dreadful headache. I'm going 


to bed.” 

“Bless me!” he cried, staring at her 
white face and piteous eyes, “what's 
wrong with the lassie? There, there, 
then,” patting her on the shoulder. 
“Run off with you, and I'll look in 
to see how you are when I come up- 
stairs.” 


“Oh, she 


but don’t tell mother!” 
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moaned, scarcely knowing what she 
said, and slipped out of the room. 


CHAPTER IY. 


“Upon my soul, I never was more 
surprised in all my life!” Mr. Smith 
dropped down heavily into a drawing- 
room chair as he spoke. 

His wife looked up languidly from, 
ber novel. “Why, what has hap- 
pened?” 

“Herr Dittmer has been here—been. 
in the smoking-room with me for the 
last hour.” 

“Well?” 

“Well! Oh, you say ‘well,’ Emmie; 
but what do you think the man wants? 
No; you'll never guess. He’s been 
here asking for our Janie. He wants 
to marry Janie. He’s seeking my leave 
to—to pay his addresses to her.” 

“IT am not very greatly surprised.” 

“You are not surprised? How?” 

“Because I have fancied it possible 
for some time.” 

“You have fancied it possible for 
some time!” In the excess of his aston- 
ishment, Mr. Smith repeated his wife's 
words like a parrot. “Why, I thought 
you said he was Jane’s, my sister's 
friend. You hinted he was—” 

“No; I hinted nothing,” she broke in 
quickly. “I merely said he was her 
friend, and so he was, and that we 
ought to show him some hospitality, 
and so we did. If you jumped to any 
other conclusion it was scarcely my 
fault.” 

“And you knew it all the time?” he 
said slowly. It was true—perfectly 
true what Emmie said. Nevertheless 
he felt vaguely displeased—deceived, 
somehow. 

“From the very first moment his eye 
fell on her,” she said with a kind of tri- 
umph in her own cleverness; “I saw 
he was struck at once, but I knew, if I 
told you, you would put your foot in 
it, so I said nothing.” 
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Mr. Smith gave an unconscious groan 
and remained silent. After a while he 
spoke hesitatingly. “Then you don’t 
thing Jane, my sister, fancied—cared 
for him at all, or—or thought anything, 
indeed, about it?” He looked across 
at his wife deprecatingly, his good- 
natured face red as a girl’s. 

Mrs. Jack Smith shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “I should certainly credit your 
sister with more sense.” 

“Well, our Janie won’t have him, any- 
how!” he exclaimed presently, with a 
sort of vindictive pleasure. 


She glanced up quickly. “How do 
you know?” 
“Because I asked her. I went to 


her room just now, and put the ques- 
tion point-blank. She cried like any- 
thing. It wasn’t a bit like Janie—I 
wish you would see, Emmie, if the 
child’s ill—and said nothing—nothing 
in the world would make her marry 
Herr Dittmer.” 

Mrs. Smith drew her handsome 


brows together. “Janie is a_ little 
goose, She doesn’t know her own 
mind. But I think it would probably 


be better if you let Herr Dittmer 
speak for himself. By the way. I sup- 
pose he’s very well off, isn’t he?— 
speaks of good settlements, and all the 
rest?” 

“Oh, he is well enough off,” assented 
her husband gloomily. “I only wish 
I were half as well off. And the set- 
tlements are all right and big enough— 
awfully genercus, really,” he added, as 
if truth tore the reluctant words out of 
him. 


He heaved a_ deep sigh, and 
sat staring at his slippers. Presently 
he rose up from his chair. “But I 


won't have the girl bullied into any- 
thing, mind you, Emmie. Oh, con- 
found the fellow!” he groaned, walk- 
ing towards the door. “Why does he 
come here stealing away our pretty 
girl, just when we have got her home, 
too? Couldn’t he have fcund some de- 
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cent lass to suit him in his own coun- 
try?” 

“It's a nuisance, of course; but I 
suppose it’s called falling in love,” ob- 
served Mrs. Jack languidly. 

When Mr. Smith had left the room, 
she rose and wrote a note to Herr 
Dittmer, which she immediately de- 
sputched to the Balmoral Hotel. 

Janie was sitting on the fender stool 
by the fire, embroidering and wishing, 
with the intense despair of youth, that 
she was dead and buried, when the 
door opened and the maid announced 
“Herr Dittmer.” 

The girl sprang to her feet. “Go 
away!” she cried. “You mustn’t come 
here! I don’t want you!” 

“Ah, but I am sorry,” he said, “I 
apologize. Yet, if I promise to go 
atterwards, for altogether, you will let 
me stay here, Miss Janie, just one half 
hour? Ah! please,” he said humbly. 

Janie sank back again on the stool. 
“As you like,” she replied, almost sul- 
lenly. She bent over her work, prick- 
ing the needle in and out with aimless 
diligence. Herr Dittmer, after wait- 
ing a moment, drew a chair near her 
and sat down. 

“Herr Dittmer!” she burst out in 
her quivering, girlish voice. “I—I 
never wished you to say that—that to 
father. I—I had never wanted such a 
thing. Oh, never!” 

“No,” he said gently, “no, I am aware 
you did not. But you see, little one, 
it had to be spoken. It could not be 
helped. When one loves, that is all.” 
He threw open his hands with an ex- 
pressive gesture. 

Janie bent her crimson cheeks lower; 
the tears rose to her eyes and fell on 
her work. “I am so miserable,” she 


sobbed, “so horribly miserable; I just 
hate myself.” 

“But do you hate me also?” he asked 
softly, bending forward. 

“I don’t know,” she wept. 
times I nearly think I do.” 


“Some- 
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“Ah, but not quite,” he said eagerly. 
“Say, not altogether.” 

“Herr Dittmer!” she exclaimed, again 
miserably. “Was it that photograph 
began it all?” 

“Yes,” he answered, with a confident 
smile in his blue eyes. “It was the 
photograph certainly at first. From 
the moment I saw the dear, bright, 
smiling face I said, ‘I love her. Thig 
is the only one in the world for me. I 
shall go and find her. I shall seek her 
for my wife.’” 

“Oh! but it wasn’t really my photo- 
graph,” the girl moaned. She covered 
her burning face with her hands. “It 
was—it was auntie’s.” 

“Was it?’ he said incredulously. 
“Yet you sent it. Ah, well, I did not 
know; but what matters it? To me it 
has always been you. Whenever I 
saw you, it was you, dear, beloved one, 
I sought.” 

“Oh, but auntie is a thousand million 
times better.” 

“Is she? Miss Smith is an angel,” 
he answered devoutly. “She is a 
charming lady; but, little child, it is 
you I love.” , 

She glanced up at his face for a mo- 
ment, and then the brown, frank eyes 
quivered and fell with a sudden, sweet 
shyness. 

Presently she said in a faint whis- 
per, “But—but what if auntie likes 
you?” 

“Likes me!” he exclaimed, with a 
frank, unconscious smile. “Yes, but I 
hope Miss Smith does. We are the 
best of friends. Ah! but you mean 
love, do you not? No,” he said, shak- 
ing his head confidently, “no, that is 
impossible, altogether inconceivable. 
Listen; the dear aunt is very charming, 
she has intellect, a spirit far above 
many; but ah!”’—his voice fell low and 
ardent—“she cannot love as this sweet- 
est flesh-and-blood maiden could.” 

She did not look up. “I feel as if I 
were wicked, somehow,” she mur- 
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mured. “Oh, Herr Dittmer, are you 
sure 1 have done no wrong to any 
one?” 

He laughed with a queer catch in 
lis laughter, and rising from his 
chair he stretched out two strong 
hands, and raising her up, drew her to 
his side. “What a cruel conscience she 
has, this poor little child,” he said ten- 
derly. “She wants some one to look 
after it and to keep it from hurting her. 
What evil could you do, sweetest 
heart? Ah, my beloved’’—then Herr 
Dittmer forgot that there was any one 
in the world but just this girl and him- 
self—“you are coming with me to Ger- 
many, my Scottish rose, to be the de- 
light, the queen of my home.” 

“Perhaps. Oh, I don’t know,” said 
Janie, her voice dying away indistinct- 
ly. 

But when Mrs. Smith returned some 
time later, her daughter rose up, say- 
ing, very demurely, “Herr Dittmer has 
come to stay to tea, mother. Shall I 
ring for it now?” 

That evening, Janie, having stipu- 
lated that she was to go alone, threw 
her fur cloak around her again and ran 
off to her aunt’s. 

She found Miss Smith sitting by the 
fire. Her papers lay scattered on the 
table, but she had ceased to write. A 
great bowl of roses and violets per- 
fumed the room. “How sweet they 
are!” exclaimed Janie, dipping her 
flushed face into them. “Where do 
they come from, auntie?” 

“Herr Dittmer sent them.” 

“Oh!” Janie, with that brief inter- 
jection, dropped silently down on the 
hearthrug and laid her head on her 
aunt’s knee. 

Miss Smith softly caressed her hair. 
They sat together in the firelight as 
they had sat many times since the girl 
had come home to her aunt from India, 
a little, wild, dark-eyed child. The 
moments passed. As they went it ap- 
peared more and more difficult for 
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Janie to speak. All the doubts and 
fears Herr Dittmer’s words had routed 
pressed back to her heart again. At 
last she said abruptly, “Auntie, do you 
like him?’ 

Her aunt started. “Yes, dear child,” 
she said simply; she made no pretence 
of misunderstanding whom her niece 
meant. 

“Auntie,” began the girl again, in a 
timid, hesitating voice, “did it—did it 
ever for a moment strike you he could 
possibly like me?” she laughed ner- 
vously. 

“Why, yes,” said Miss Smith, readily; 
“of course Herr Dittmer likes you. It 
would be odd, indeed, if he didn’t like 
our little Janie,” she added, fondly. 
“But sometimes of late I have thought, 
child, that you didn’t care _ for 
him.” 

“Auntie Jane, he has asked me to 
marry him.” The words came out 
with a sort of desperation. Miss Smith 


went on stroking her niece’s hair. The | 


clock on the mantelpiece ticked very 
loudly. There was no other sound in 
the room. 

“Auntie, say something; speak to 
me!” cried the girl, her voice rising to 
a wail of distress. 

Miss Smith drew a_ sharp breath. 
“Forgive me, dear. I was only a little 
surprised at first. Your news took 
me unawares. We older people forget 
how the children grow up. But it is 
quite natural, quite what one would 
expect. I hope you will be very, very 
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happy, my dear. I am _ sure you 
will.” 

Janie rose to her knees and bent her 
face low on her aunt’s hands. “Auntie, 
auntie, auntie,” she sobbed in a tem- 
pest of tears, “do you hate me for this? 
Oh, have I done wrong? Have I hurt 
you?” 

“No, child, no. You have not done 
wrong. There is no question of that.” 
Miss Smith lifted the tear-stained face 
and kissed the soft red lips with a sort 
of solemnity. “My dearest, I hope you 
will be very happy,” she repeated again 
steadily. “I bless you, my Janie.” 

“Are you sure, auntie?” persisted the 
girl, searching her aunt’s face with a 
gaze of passionate anxiety. “Oh, are 
you sure, sure, quite sure?” 

The brown eyes, so like her own, but 
older, deeper, sweeter, smiled back at 
her gravely and tenderly. “Sure that I 
bless you, my Janie? Yes, I am quite 
sure. Be content, be altogether happy, 
my dear.” 

After Janie had gone, Miss Smith 
went back to her old seat by the fire. 
She sat looking into it for a long time. 
The clock chiming twelve roused her. 
She half turned round, and her eyes 
fell on the loose papers lying on the 
table. “I must finish my book now,” 
she said rather drearily. At that mo- 
ment, some words of her own came 
curiously back to her memory, “For a 
woman it is stronger to like what one 
gets.” But she dropped her face upon 
her hands and wept. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


Horace Walpole reminds us that a 
hundred and twenty years ago M. San- 
tos-Dumont had his predecessors both 
in daring and'in popular favor. “I 
smile,” he wrote in 1784, “at the adora- 
tion paid to these aerial Quixotes; and 
reflect that, as formerly, men were ad- 
mired for their courage in risking their 
lives in order to destroy others; now 
they are worshipped for venturing their 
necks en pure perte——much more com- 
mendably I do allow; yet fame is the 
equal object of both.” It is true that 
we na longer regard the experiments of 
those who aim at the conquest of the 
air, like M. Santos-Dumont, as a waste 
of courage or intelligence. Walpole 
himself had some saving doubts on the 
subject. He pictured “fights in the air 
with wind-guns and bows and arrows,” 
and foresaw “all downs (but the 
Downs) arising into dockyards for 
aerial vessels,”—quite in the style of 
Mr. H. G. Wells. “How Posterity will 
laugh at us,” he wrote, “one way or 
other! If half a dozen break their 
necks, and Balloonism is exploded, we 
shall be called fools for having imag- 
ined it could be brought to use: if it 
should be turned to account, we shall 
be ridiculed for having doubted.” Ac- 
cidents did happen,—Pilatre de Rozier, 
whose monument is still to be seen by 
curious travellers on the cliffs near 
Boulogne, where he came whirling 
through the air from disastrous height, 
was but the first of the noble army of 
martyrs on whose list the names of Lili- 
enthal and Pilcher are the latest. But 
“palloonism” is far from being ex- 
ploded, as the honor which London has 
paid to the plucky young Brazilian 
aeronaut this week shows. At the din- 
ner given in his honor on Monday Lord 
Dundonald said that the success of M. 
Santos-Dumont in steering his naviga- 


ble balloon, or rather his aerial auto- 
mobile, from St. Cloud round the Biffel 
Tower and back within the half-hour 
“marked a milestone on the onward 
march of the world.” It has been so 
excessively praised—though hardly 
more than the coolness and ingenuity 
of the aeronaut deserve—that few peo- 
ple seem to remember that as much 
has been done before. M. Santos-Du- 
mont is not the first. Henri Giffard, 
whose experiments were specially men- 
tioned by Lord Dundonald, was too far 
in advance of his times to hope for 
success. But it is sixteen years since 
MM. Renard and Krebs made no less 
a@ sensation by the success with which 
they handled their navigable balloon 
“La France.” In five out of seven as- 
cents made in 1884-85, these aeronauts 
were able to return to the point of de- 
parture. That, of course, is the one 
certain test of a navigable balloon’s 
efficiency. If it can go out in any 
weather, make its trip and come back 
to its starting-point, it has solved the 
problem of flight on one side—though 
not the most important. Why, it will 
be asked, has no more been heard of 
MM. Renard and Krebs’s balloon? The 
answer is that these aeronauts be- 
longed to the French Army, and that 
any improvements which they and 
their followers may since have made 
have been veiled under that impenetra- 
ble mist of secrecy which military gov- 
ernments endeavor to spread over their 
novel weapons. Startling rumors have 
occasionally been heard as to the sur- 
prises in the way of military balloons 
that both France and Russia may 
spring upon an enemy when they next 
go to war, but it is obviously impossi- 
ble to check these; only it is rational 
to suppose that the experiments ini- 
tiated by the public success of “La 
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France” have not been allowed to 
drop. 

M. Santos-Dumont, however, has 
achieved the most spectacular and stir- 
ring success that has fallen to the lot 
of a private experimenter in flight 
since Lunardi electrified the gazing 
world. All credit is due to the courage 
and perseverance with which he has 
worked out his daring idea. He defi- 
nitely promised on Monday to reward 
his English admirers by taking flight 
over London next year. Before that, 
he proposes to put his machine to a 
test which at any rate testifies to his 
own entire confidence in its powers. 
He has explained to a “Daily News” in- 
terviewer that he intends to utilize his 
winter residence at Monaco—where the 
Prince, always ready to combine the 
advancement of science with a new at- 
traction for his Armida’s Garden, has 
built him an “aerodrome’”’—by prepar- 
ing for a flight across the Mediterra- 


nean to Corsica. In point of mere dis- 


tance, this is but a trifling feat. It is 
only about one hundred and twenty 
miles, and more than sixty years ago 
the “‘Nassau” balloon flew from Dover 
to Weilburg, nearly five times as far. 
Since then balloons have traversed al- 
most the whole length of Europe with 
favorable gales, and there is no partic- 
ular reason, except the risk, why an 
attempt should not be made to fulfil 
the Atlantic passage of Poe’s brilliant 
balloon-hoax. But the risk inseparable 
from the fact that a balloon is simply 
the sport of the winds, and has to go 
where they choose to carry it, has hith- 
erto prevented any serious enterprise 
of the kind, though only the premature 
bursting of his balloon prevented an 
American aeronaut from setting out 
for our shores in 1873. M. Santos-Du- 
mont has taken a bold step, and one 
well calculated to display the pow- 
ers of his invention, in proposing 
to fly from Monaco to Corsica. 
It will need considerabie accuracy 


of steering to hit that “isle of 
unrest,” and if the new balloon which 
he is making achieves that feat when 
there is not an absolute calm, the Gov- 
ernments of the world will have to 
reckon with the Brazilian inventor as: 
a very important factor in the next 
war. We do not see why the trip should 
not prove a success, and if the French 
Government allows the sea between 
Monaco and Corsica to be patrolled by 
a dozen of its fastest torpedo-boats an 
accident to the balloon need not prove 
fatal to its brave navigator. He tells 
his interviewer that he proposes to fly 
forty miles an hour, and that no 
cruiser could keep up with him, so that 
he scouts the idea of such a precaution. 
But if a torpedo-boat were told off to 
every ten miles, and instructed to keep 
as near the balloon as it could, it would 
be quite possible to pick up the aero- 
naut within ten minutes of a fall—and 
for that space of time a life-belt would 
easily keep him afloat. We hope that 
the precaution will not be neglected, 
for the whole world is interested in M. 
Santos-Dumont, and there is no doubt 
that in starting to cross one hundred 
and twenty miles of sea in his frail en- 
gine he will accept a risk which de- 
mands the triple brass of the first 
sailor to arm the heart that would af- 
front it lightly. 

Although M. Santos-Dumont has al- 
ready performed a feat for which there 
are few precedents, it must be remem- 
bered that he is only on the threshold 
of his investigation. The difficulty 
with which he succeeded in the com- 
paratively simple feat of flying less 
than four miles and back within half- 
an-hour when all the meteorological con- 
ditions were in his favor, and the nu- 
merous breakdowns which he experi- 
enced, only adumbrate the obstacles. 
His trip to Corsica will be a crucial ex- 
periment, especially if he is able to re- 
turn through the air within a reasona- 
ble time. It is obvious, of course, that 
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his navigable balloon can never be 
more than the toy of the sportsman and 
a possible weapon in war unless it 
shows itself capable of much greater 
speeds than it has yet attained. It will 
be said that M. Santos-Dumont’s pre- 
vious machines have only been models 
compared with the big one which he is 
going to build at Monaco; but the en- 
gineer knows that many inventions 
work well on a small scale which 
break down when it is desired to put 
them to practical use. A high author- 
ity on the problems of flight has de- 
clared that navigable balloons are nec- 
essarily unable to become practical— 
they will never carry mails or passen- 
gers, but must remain at best the rac- 
ing yacht and the torpedo-boat of the 
air. His demonstration is simple, but 
not altogether convincing. Any flying 
machine which is to be of practical use 
must be able to travel at a speed of at 
least sixty miles an hour, if it is not to 
be kept in port by a moderate gale. 
For, unlike the ship, the balloon is part 
and parcel of the air in which it floats. 
Such a flying machine as the balloon 
in which M. Santos-Dumont proposes 
to go to Corsica can apparently only 
contend with unfavorable winds up to 
forty miles an hour—in which last case 
it would be like Alice in “Through the 
Looking-Glass,” who found that it took 
all the running she could do to keep in 
one place. In other words, the naviga- 
ble balloon which is to compete with a 
fast steamer—not to say a railway 
train—must be capable of at least sixty 
miles an hour in still air. With a favor- 
ing gale it can stop its engines and fly 
on the wings of the wind; in a calm 
half-power may be sufficient; but when 
there is a head-wind of even thirty 
miles an hour its engines will need to 
drive it through the air at sixty miles 
in order to produce an actual speed of 
thirty. Now at sixty miles an hour the 
wind-pressure becomes very considera- 
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ble, as any one who has tried to look 
out of the window of an express can 
imagine. It is asserted that no balloon 
will stand this pressure, and what we 
know of the behavior of a captive bal- 
loon in a gale certainly tends to con- 
firm that view. On the other hand, M. 
Santos-Dumont is confident that his 
balloon will stand the test—‘“going 
through the air fast does not crush in 
the end,” he says simply. Perhaps the 
objection is not so grave as it seems. 
The pressure of air moving at sixty 
miles an hour is reckoned at eighteen 
pounds to the square foot. That is only 
a hundred-and-twentieth part of the 
normal pressure of the atmosphere, 
and it ought to be possible to get a suf- 
ficiently light envelope which would 
allow a slight compression of the hy- 
drogen within it to counterbalance this 
deforming effect; the fabric with which 
eycle tires are lined will stand pres- 
sure several hundred times as great. 
An ounce of practice, however, is 
worth a ton of theory in such a ques- 
tion. This is the only really serious ob- 
jection that has been made to the de- 
velopment of M. Santos-Dumont’s 
aerial automobile into a really practi- 
cal navigable balloon, and if it proves 
to be, as he thinks, unfounded, we may 
be, after all, on the verge of the con- 
quest of the air. At any rate, it i 

hardly possible that his work should 
not exert a considerable influence on 
war, where—as the history of torpedo- 
boats and forlorn-hopes shows—men 
are always to be found who will incur 
the risk of almost certain death to in- 
flict far less damage and demoraliza- 
tion on the enemy than the successful 
flight over an army or a fortress of one 
or two navigable balloons well loaded 
up with dynamite would do. It will be 
curious to see if the Hague Convention 
succeeds in limiting the uses of M. 
Santos-Dumont’s ipvention to mere 
scouting. 
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THE CLAIM OF THE ARTIST.* 


To the plain man, the man who hates 
all affectations, poses and exotics, the 
man who remembers the _ perfect 
sincerity and _ straightforwardness of 
the classic masterpieces, there is some- 
thing disconcerting if not actually re- 
pellent, in the first glimpses of this 


play. It seems to be deliberately un- 
usual. It seems wantonly to annoy 
that precious instinct of common- 


sense and social decency which al- 
ways prevents the man of right reason 
from appearing too conspicuously 
different from his fellows. The dedi- 
cation runs: “For Eleanora Duse of 
the beautiful hands.” Why for, in- 
stead of to? Why of the beautiful 
hands? Is it entirely correct thus pub- 
licly to particularize the charms of a 
woman whom one admires? Why Elea- 
nora Duse at all—after the singular, the 
unspeakable portrait of La Foscarina 
in the author's novel “Il Fuoco?” The 
stage directions begin: “A quiet, four- 
square room, in which the arrangement 
of everything indicates a search after 
a singular harmony revealing the secret 
of a profound correspondence between 
the visible lines and the quality of the 
inhabiting mind that has chosen and 
loved them. ... Two large windows 
are open on the garden beneath; 
through one of them can be seen, rising 
against the placid fields of the sky, the 
little hill of San Miniato . .. and the 
church of the Cronaca, ‘la Bella Vil- 
lanella,’ the purest vessel of Francis- 
can simplicity.” The plain man natu- 
rally exclaims: “Secret of a profound 
fiddlestick!” He thinks of Bedford 
Park, minor magazines of high culture 
and all the Artiness and Craftiness. 
He stolidly objects to the comming- 


* “Gioconda.’’ By Gabriele d’Annunzio. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Symons. 
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ling of architectural criticism with in- 
structions to a stage-carpenter; there is 
a time for al! things, and he is well 
assured that d’Annunzio has chosen 
the wrong moment to inform him thata 
certain church is the purest vessel of 
Franciscan simplicity. In one word, 
one word at once vulgar and unavoid- 
able—Rubbish! 

In our quality of being plain, we, too, 
were irritated by all this circus-cara- 
coling of a soul too self-consciously 
“artistic.” We were continually irri- 
tated in reading the play. We had no 
sooner recovered from the Franciscan 
simplicity of the Bella Villanella than 
we were overset by “a pause, burdened 
with a thousand undefined and inevita- 
ble things.” We tried to imagine how 
the page of another play would look if 


. it were rubricated thus: 


Lady M. Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers; the sleeping and 
the dead 
Are but as pictures; ’tis the eye of 
childhood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do 
bleed, 


I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal 
For it must seem their guilt. 

[Eaxit. Knocking within. A Pause, 
burdened with a thousand undefined and 
inevitable things.] 

Macb. Whence is that knocking? 
How is’t with me when every noise 
appals me? 


It is a mercy that Shakespeare hap- 
pened to live before the infected age of 
artiness! We refuse to consider what 
“Hamlet” would have been if Shake- 
speare had written it under the obses- 
sion that no one must for a single in- 
stant be. allowed to forget what a ter- 
rific artist he was and what an inex- 
pressibly deep feeling for art actuated 
and controlled his least utterance. 
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We do not wish to lay too much 
stress on the lesser phenomena of d’An- 
nunzio’s productions. But these dedi- 
cations, these solemn asides, and a 
thousand other trifles in his plays and 
his novels, do really point to the grav- 
est defect of his individuality—namely, 
the tendency to magnify Art (with the 
majuscule) at the expense of all else, 
to pretend that nothing is worth aught 
save artistic beauty and the ability to 
perceive the same, and finally to go 
about beneath a banner with the leg- 
end: “Watch me, I am an artist, not 
aman.” The fact is, d’Annunzio is as 
foolishly sentimental about Art as your 
English novelist is about Love. He 
ean’t talk about anything else. He 
has got it on the brain. He is a crea- 
ture of one idea. 

And having so vented our English 
spleen against the antics of this exces- 
sively self-conscious Latin decadent, 
we are at liberty to say with all hearti- 
ness that, in the essential qualities of 
imagination and form, “Gioconda” is 
an extremely fine play—nearly fine 
enough to crush the prejudice which 
it arouses. Of course it is preoccupied 
with Art, and of course the hero is an 
artist. These things must be with 
ad’ Annunzio. Lucio Settala is a 
sculptor, and at the beginning of the 
piece we find him recovering from an 
attempt to commit suicide. Lucio was 
hopelessly divided in his allegiance be- 
tween two women, his wife, Silvia, and 
Gioconda, the woman whom the artist 
in him loved. He sought death as an 
escape, but failed. Convalescent, un- 
happy as ever, he discusses the hope- 
less situation with his friend, Cosimo 
Dalbo. Cosimo advises that “goodness 
will give him light.” 


LUCIO SETTALA. 


Goodness! goodness! Do you think, 
then, that light must come from good- 
ness, and not from that profound in- 
stinct which turns and hurries my spirit 
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towards the most glorious images of 
life? I was born to make statues. 
When a material form has gone out of 
my hands with the imprint of beauty, 
the office assigned to me by nature is 
fulfilled. I have not exceeded my 
own law, whether or not I bave ex- 
ceeded the laws of right. Is it not ex- 
actly true? Do you admit it? 


COSIMO DALBO. 
Proceed. 


LUCIO SETTALA. 


[Lowering his voice.] The sport of 
illusion has mated me with a créature 
who was never meant for me. She 
is a soul of inestimable price, before 
whom I kneel and worship. But I am 
not a sculptor of souls. She was 
not meant for me. When the other 
appeared before me, I thought of all 
the blocks of marble hidden in the 
caves of far mountains, that I might 
arrest in each of them one of her mo- 
tions. 


And this is part of his portrait of “the 
other,” Gioconda: 


LUCIO SETTALA. 


She is always diverse, like a cloud 
that from instant to instant seems 
changed without yourseeing its change. 
Every motion of her body destroys 
one harmony and creates another yet 
more beautiful. You implore her to 
Stay, to remain motionless: and across 
all her immobility there passes a tor- 
rent of obscure forces, as thoughts pass 
in the eyes. Do you understand? Do 
you understand? The life of the eyes 
is the look, that indefinable thing, more 
expressive than any word, than any 
sound, infinitely deep and yet instanta- 
neous as a breath, swifter than a flash, 
innumerable, omnipotent; in a word, 
the look. Now imagine the life of the 
look diffused over all the body... 
Imagine through all her limbs, from 
the forehead to the sole of the foot, 
that flash of lightning like life! Can 
one chisel the look? The ancients made 
their statues blind. Now, imagine, her 
whole body is like the look. 
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The tragedy for Lucio consists in the 
fact that Gioconda is always waiting 
for him in the studio, of which she 
has a key. In the studio is an un- 
finished statue of her, which was to 
transcend any previous effort. He 
dare not go, and he dare not keep 
away. 


' 


LUCIO. 
You should have let me die. Think, 
if I who was intoxicated with life, if 
I who was frantic with strength and 
pride, if I wanted to die, be sure I 
knew there was an insuperable neces- 
sity for it. Not being able to live 
either with or without her, I resolved 
to quit the world. Think: I who looked 
on the world as my garden, and had 
every lust after every beauty! Be 
sure, then, I knew there was an in- 
superable necessity, an iron destiny. 
You should have let me-die. 


In the result the wife, braver than 
the husband, goes to the studio to en- 
counter Cioconda. The meeting be- 


tween the two women is the best part’ 


of the play, a piece of magnificent 
drama in which not a word is mis- 
placed. In answer to Silvia's repeated 
and almost hysterical assertion, “He 
does not love you, he does not love 
you,” Gioconda flings the scornful re- 
tort: “Your love cries out like a drown- 
ing man.” Defeated in argument and 
recrimination, Silvia boldly and des- 
perately lies. 
SILVIA SETTALA. 

Enough, enough. Too many words. 
The game has lasted too long. Ah, 
your certainty, your pride! But how 
could you believe that I should have 
come here to contest the way with you, 
to forbid your entrance, to face your 
audacity, if I had not had a certainty 
far more sound than yours to warrant 
me. I knew your letter of yesterday, 
it was shown to me, I know not if with 
more astonishment or disgust. 


@IOCONDA DANTI. 
[Overcome.] No, it is not possible! 


SILVIA SETTALA. 


Yes, it is sv. As for the answer, I 
bring it. Lucio Settala has lost the 
memory of what has been, and asks to 
be left in peace. He hopes that your 
pride will prevent you from becoming 
importunate. 


Then the rage of Gioconda breaks out. 
“Ah, you have brought him to this! 
How? How? Binding the soul, like 
the wound, with cotton-wool? doctoring 
him with your soft hands? He is un- 
made, finished, a useless rag. . . . Poor 
thing! Poor thing! Ah, why is he 
not dead, rather than the survivor of 
his soul?” She rushes forward in fury 
to shatter the beautiful unfinished 
statue, and to save the statue Silvia 
cries out that she lied. But the statue 
is already falling, and Silvia’s hands 
are crushed beneath it. Gioconda 
flees. 

That is the end of the play, though 
there is another act—an act of much 
symbolic beauty, in which Silvia’s child 
offers flowers to her mother, and Silvia 
cannot take them because she has no 
hands. “What a cruel love!” exclaims 
the half-witted Serenata when Silvia 
says that she gave away her hands 
to her love—“What a cruel love!” As 
for Lucio, he works in the _ studio, 
“works, works, works with a terrible 
fury; perhaps he is seeking to rid him- 
self of a thought that gnaws him.” And 
Gioconda is still there beside him, 
silent. So it finishes, a drama of which 
the mere factual basis has been used 
in scores of pseudo-artistic novels of 
the Latin Quarters of every European 
capital, a story of the very tritest. vet 
made new and made original by the 
creative power of an artist who always 
treats his themes as though none had 
ever treated them before. The moral 
which d’Annunzio would have us draw 
is, no doubt, that Silvia’s sacrifice and 
ruin were part of the tribute which om- 
nipotent art may rightfully. demand 

















The Little Son. 


from life, that Lucio and Gioconda 
were in lawful possession of the studio, 
serving Art (with the majuscule), while 
handless Sifvia could only offer her 
forehead to the embrace of her child. 
But we are well aware, and every plain 
person is well aware, that such a mor- 
a) is absolutely wrong. No beauty 
and no force can give authority to the 
antique pretence that the artist, alone 
of all men, may obey “his own law” in 
“exceeding the laws of right.” D’An- 
nunzio’s play is of “the present time.” 
It is meant for spiritual realism of to- 
day. But strip off the embroidery of 
beauty, the verbal charm; forget the 
diramatic appeal; remove the scene 
from “Florence and the coast of Pisa” 


The Academy. 
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to London. Put the house in Red- 
cliffe-square and the studio in the Bol- 
tons. Conceive the actual trio of peo- 
ple; conjure up the very circumstances; 
and then dare to say that Lucio was 
not either a scoundrel or a coward, or 
perhaps both. The moral position is 
untenable, and if d’Annunzio were fifty 
times d’Annunzio, he could not hold 
it against the attack of the simplest 
soul that lives. D’Annunzio is an ex- 
traordinary artist; he can do every- 
thing except the impossible; but that 
he cannot do. And so “Giocondo” re- 
mains a fairy-tale, unconvincing as a 
fairy-tale, vicious and handsome. 

Mr. Symons’s translation is entirely 
admirable. 





THE LITTLE SON. 


When my little son is born on a sunny summer morn’, 
I'll take him sleepin’ in my arms to wake beside the sea, 
For the windy wathers blue would be dancin’ if they knew, 
And the weeny waves that wet the sand come creepin’ up 


to me. 


When my little son is here in the noonday warm an’ clear, 
I'll carry him so kindly up the glen to Craiga’ wood; 
In a green an’ tremblin’ shadow there I'll hush my tender 


laddo, 


An’ the flittin’ birds will quet their songs as if they under- 


stood. 


When my pretty son’s awake, och, the care of him I’ll take! 
An’ we'll never pass a gentle place between the dark an’ day; 
If he’s lovely in his sleep on his face a veil I’ll keep, 
Or the wee folk an’ the good folk might be wantin’ him 


away. 


When my darlin’ comes to me he will lie upon my knee,— 
Though the world should be my pillow he must know no 


harder place; 


Sure a queen’s son may be cold in a cradle all of gold, 
But my arm shall be about him an’ my kiss upon his face. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Moira O'Neill. 
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THE WAVE. 


I saw a wave advancing up the shore, 

I heard the gathering thunder of its 
roar, 

As moving proudly on its way it went, 

With strong, majestic course, 

Like an attacking army bristling o’er 

With wrath and menace and destroy- 
ing force, 

Until its power being spent,— 

For it was stayed by the Invisible 
Hand 

That measures out the flowings of the 
tide— 

It fell upon the sand 

Tumultuous to subside 

All wrecked and impotent in froth and 
spray, 

E’en as ambition perisheth, and pride, 

And all things fugitive that do beguile 

With rainbow glitter for a little while, 

Then pass away,— 

And as the sea foam vanish evermore. 

Cc. D. W. 





THE SINGER IN THE WOODS. 


= 


“Were Memory but a voice.... 


Where moon-gray-thistled dunes divide 
the woods from the sea 

Sometimes a phantom drifts, 
smoke, from tree to tree: 

His voice is as the thin faint song 
when the wind wearily 

Sighs in the grass, and sighing, dies: 
barely it comes to me. 


like 


Sometimes I hear the sighing voice 
along the shadowy shore; 

Sometimes wave-borne it comes, as 
when on laboring oar 

Dying men sigh once, and die, at the 
closing of the door 

They hear below the muffled tides or 
the dull drowning roar. 


‘ 


Sometimes he passes through the caves 
where twilight dies; 

His voice like mist from a valley then 
doth rise, 

Or, in a windy flight of gathered sighs, 

Is blown like perishing smoke against 
the midnight skies. 





The Wave, Etc. 


But oftenest in the dark woods I hear 
him sing 

Dim, half remembered things, where 
the old mosses cling 

To the old trees and the faint wander- 
ing eddies bring 

The phantom echoes of a phantom 
Spring. 


Lost in the dark gulf of the woods, his 
song sinks low: 

I listen: and hear only the long, inevit- 
able, slow 

Falling of wave on wave, the sighing 
flow: 

In the silence I hear my heart crying 
in its old woe. 

Fiona Macleod. 
Che Fortnightly Review. 





AT OXFORD. 


You that fare to Oxford, tell me what 
you find; 

“Grayest courts and flow’riest gar- 
dens, streams that silver wind, 

Sweetbriar hedge of yesterdays,—To- 
day’s Rose sleeps behind!” 


You that go from Oxford, tell me what 
goes too, 

“All the woman’s soul of her a wan- 
dering son to woo; 

Not until you go from her will she 
come to you.” 


Folded is her body in a faerie rest, 
Whilst her dreams for banished men 
go seeking east and west; 
Till their dreams come back at call to 
find their mother’s breast! 
A. 8. Cripps. 


THE SKELETON. 


Chattering finch and water-fly 
Are not merrier than I; 
Here among the flowers I lie 
Laughing everlastingly. 
No: I may not tell the best; 
Surely, friends, I might have guessed 
Death was but the good King’s jest, 
It was hid so carefully. 
Gilbert Chesterten.. 








